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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT MADISON. 





IMMENSE ASSEMBLAGE OF TEACHERS. 





HE opening of the twenty-fourth meet- 

ing of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Madison, Wisconsin, brought 
together the largest and most eminent gath- 
ering of educators that ever assembled on 
this continent. The preliminary arrange- 
ments made by the efficient officers of the 
Association, seconded as they were by the 
several railroad and State officials and hotel 
proprietors, were so complete as to leave 
little to be done that could facilitate and 
promote the interests of those in attendance. 
It is estimated that over 6,000 persons were 
present during the four days’ sessions. 
From an educational standpoint, this meet- 
ing will rank as one of the most thoroughly 
practical, influential, and profitable gather- 
ings of teachers ever held in this country. 
All sections and States were well represented. 
The members represented all grades and 
methods of instruction; enthusiasm, pro- 
found research, and marked ability were 
evinced in discussion, written and oral; the 
educational exhibits, especially, showed the 
improvements in apparatus, aids, and text- 
books ; and the reunions, cordial greetings, 
and apparently good feelings of all, were 
very pleasant features of the great meeting. 
The following report of proceedings is con- 
densed from the Vew England Journal of 
Education : 

On account of the large numbers present the 
first day, Tuesday, July 15th, the general even- 
ing sessions were divided into sections A, B, 
and C, held respectively in the Assembly 





Chamber, Senate Chamber, and Congregational 
church. The chief meetings of the Association 
were held in the Assembly Chamber, Prest, T. 
W. Bicknell, LL. D., in the chair. There was 
a very large audience present, all available 
space, both on the floor and in the gallery, being 
occupied. After some introductory remarks, 
the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., was 
introduced upon the subject of 


CITIZENSHIP AND EDUCATION. 


Two conservative peculiarities, if not excel- 
lences, of our system of governments seem to 
be disappearing and should arrest the attention 
of the patriot: (a) A novel feature of our Re- 
public is its dual system of Federal and State 
governments, united to the extent of the powers 
delegated, separated as to powers withheld. 
This is one of our contributions to the science 
of politics. The drift is now toward centraliza- 
tion. States seem to be sinking into subordi- 
nate municipalities. National relations, interests, 
and powers are expanded; State interests are 
contracted. Secession for redress of grievances 
is as dead as African slavery, but the States are 
no less valuable than the Union. (4) The ad- - 
vantages of a written constitution, with well- 
defined grants and limitations, are practically 
ignored. Compression within the limits of exact 
language is sneered at as Utopian, and perma- 
nent changes have been wrought without re- 
course to the certain determinate bodies provided 
for amending the instrument. A constitution 
violated is not a constitution abrogated. 

The people in the aggregate, outside of a po- 
litical organism and pre-established rules, can 
do no act which has legal vitality. An absolute 
democracy is where the will of the people, when- 
ever, wherever, or however expressed, is the 
supreme law. In establishing our government, 
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our fathers were guilty of no such folly. Power 
unlimited is absolutism, whether in the hands of 
the many or of the few. 

The ballot-box, as a remedy for ills, is exalted, 
while intelligent suffrage is undervalued. Citi- 
zenship and suffrage are not equal in logical or 
political extent. It is an error to confound them. 
Suffrage is not a natural right, nor commonly a 
consequence of citizenship. Suffrage is a sacred 
trust, a matter of wise discretion, to be deéter- 
mined by its bearing on the general ends of free 
government. Self-government is a slow growth. 
Universal suffrage is a myth. Giving suffrage 
to a mass of unlettered and suddenly-emanci- 
pated negroes was the severest strain to which 
our Republic has been subjected. 

A certain minimum of education is the right 
of every child, and the child will fail to secure it 
unless the State provide. Where the minimum 
is to be fixed is not a frior7 determinable, and 
the tax on property for securing it is a question of 
practical politics. The thesis, ‘‘ Citizenship and 
Education,”’ implies some general education and 
some special education of a civic character. 
Citizenship in a free, representative, constitu- 
tional Republic, pre-supposes more enlighten- 
ment than is needed in a less popular govern- 
ment. In the absence of general education, there 
is no guaranty against Nihilism and Commun- 
ism, no security for property, no hope of free in- 
stitutions. 

A free government has possibilities which can 
be evolved only under the favoring environ- 
ments produced by right education. An untu- 
tored democratic voice sometimes declares for 
imperial despotism. A plebiscite in France en- 
throned perfidy and tyranny. 

It governments furnish and control education, 
a chief end should be to fit the youth for good 
and useful citizenship. Educated and patriotic 
citizens are to remedy abuses, effect reforms, 
secure betterand honester modes of administra- 
tion, to make our governments the embodi- 
ments and guarantors of justice, integrity, 
equality, and freedom. 

As a citizen and a freeman, every one is en- 
titled to education. Humanity is above citizen- 
ship or nationality. Man existed before the 
State, and will live after it. A man is more 
than a citizen. He has a moral nature, an in- 
- finite destiny. Earth does not limit responsibil- 
ities and-aspirations. What he is to be de- 
mands discipline, progress, freedom. It is ar- 
rant blasphemy that a race, or a sex, or a Class, 
or a man, is not to be developed to fullest pos- 
sible capabilities. That education is very de- 
fective which has no reference to man’s nobler 
nature, thé spiritual, the immortal. The present 
and the future are indissolubly allied. One who 
recognizes his relation to the Divine, the Eter- 
nal, his citizenship in heaven, best discharges 
civic duties on earth. False to God is false to so- 
ciety. The better and nobler part of man must 
not be ignored. 

Section B was called to order at 8 o'clock 
in the Senate Chamber, Dr. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut, in the chair. After prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Allen, and some introductory remarks 
by Mr. Northrop, Rev. A. D. Mayo was intro- 
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duced to the meeting. Referring in compli- 
mentary terms to the Northwest, and to the ten- 
dency for zationa/ associations, he said: 

“The papers read at a convention of this sort 
are very apt to be of a_ purely ideal character, 
and the systems discussed are often only fit for 
children in paradise—are beyond the possibili- 
ties of human nature. And yet it is good to 
contemplate the ideal, if we only keep con- 
stantly in view the fact that we have to bring 
the ideal down to the level of every-day possi- 
bilities. About all we can do for the boy may 
be summed up in a few words: (1) We can 
awaken in him a desire for knowledge ; (2) We 
should train his mental faculties, so that he can 
properly contemplate others and himself; (3) 
We can show him the avenues to common 
knowledge, and the by-ways opened on all 
sides; (4) Leave him a little taste for correct 
reading ; (5) Then touch up his manners, so as 
to somewhat mitigate the ferocity of the lower 
classes, and the barbarous exclusiveness and 
greed of the upper classes; (6) Elevate his 
morals; and (7) Give him a little training in 
the duties of citizenship. This is all easy to 
recite, the speaker said, but, after all, how hard 
itis! These things are all we can possibly per- 
form, and the whole science of education re- 
solves itself into these ; and the supreme diffi- 
culties in practical education are in this one 
direction.” 

The speaker closed with an eloquent appeal 
to teachers to keep thoroughly organized, and 
assert theirright to recognition. Much has been 
already accomplished by the teachers of the 
land; civil service has largely resulted from the 
efforts of the educational class; the passage by 
the Senate of the bill for financial aid to educa- 
tion is another result of agitation by education- 
ists; in every party platform, now-a-days, in 
every stump speech, there is a plea for common 
schools for the children of the land—being 
very largely the result of this same agitation. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed with a brief off-hand address on the pos- 
sibilities of mental development in children. 

At the Congregational church, Section C, the 
third branch of the great meeting was held, the 
first floor of the commodious edifice being com- 
fortably filled, while many people occupied the 
gallery. The services were opened with prayer 
by Prest. J. C. Gilchrist, of Iowa. Dr. J. L. 
Pickard, of Iowa City, presided, and in a few 
appropriate words pleasantly introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Prof. J. M. Coyner, 
Supt. of the Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, who 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Utah Problem as Related to 
National Education.” 


UTAH PROBLEM AND EDUCATION. 


In view of the short time allotted, the speaker 
presented his views of the Utah Problem, and 
left the audience to comprehend its relations to 
National Education. While he condemned the 
Mormon system, and felt the leaders should be 
held to a strict accountability, great sympathy 
should be exercised toward the masses of the 
people, who, though self-deceived, are honest 
and sincere. 
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He considered the subject under four heads : 
the Origin, the Nature, the Growth, the Future 
of Mormonism. He regarded the origin as 
er amiec Satanic; Joseph Smith and others 

ing only the willing instruments in the hands 
of Satan to carry out one of the most subtle, 
cunning, and best organized systems of error 
that was ever invented to destroy the human 
race. 

He referred to four brands that would show 
the origin and nature of the system : Deception, 
Ambition, Intolerance, and Treason. Its de- 
ception is seen in the pretended gift of the 
“‘golden plates” by the angel, the palming off 
of the Spaulding manuscript as the book of 
Mormon, the combination of Church and State 
so shrewdly made that the one can conceal the 
other whenever the interests of the system re- 
quires, and in their system, by means of which 
they get their converts, and hold them when 
once obtained. Indeed, the whole history of 
Mormonism, from September 22, 1827, when 
Joseph Smith, as the story goes, received the 
‘* golden plates,’’ to the present, is one intricate 
web of deception. 

The system appeals to the ambition of the hu- 
man heart, by its organization, which gives to 
every man of any ability an office either of honor 
or emolument jn this life, and by its theology. 
If he is faithful ih his obedience to the priest- 
‘hood, in his tithing, and in his plural marriage, 
and thus ‘‘work the work of righteousness”’ 
needful to secure future exaltation when he dies, 
he will enter upon his future inheritance, and as 
a god have creative power, establish worlds 
whom he will people by his various wives, and 
thus establish for himself kingdom, power, and 
glory without end. The great history as well as 
the present position of the Mormon priesthood 
shows that it is intolerant in its demands; that it 
requires not only that the mountain, but the en- 
tire world, come to the feet of this Mahomet of 
the nineteenth century. 

The speaker proved from quotations from 
their own writers and speakers that the system 
is disloyal, that it claims to be the only legal 
government that can exist, and that it must grow 
in influence and power until it subjugates the 
entire world, and is therefore the deadly foe of 
our Christian republic. Its growth is marvelous. 
Though but a little over a half-century old, it 
numbers its converts by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, and its present ratio of increase will give 
it nearly a quarter of a million of votes in the 
next twenty-five years. It has a large mission- 
ary force, both home and foreign, scattered over 
the Christian world making proselytes; and 
gathering these into Utah, the priesthood scat- 
ters them all over the great mountain region. 
While Utah is the seat of Mormon power, its 
adherents are found in large bodies in the terri- 
tories of Idaho, Wyoming, and Arizona, and in 
the State of Colorado. Their emigrants are also 
settling Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico, 
and thus in the next twenty-five years they hope 
to have the political control of these eight great 
divisions, in area nearly one-half of the United 
States. 

A residence of nine years in Salt Lake City 
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has convinced the speaker that its purpose for 
the future is to increase its power until it can 
have the political control of the Government, 
and thus dictate its social, religious, and political 
status. 

In the judgment of the speaker, the only 
peaceable solution of the problem was for the 
Nation to regard the system as a treasonable 
organization, the foe of every American institu- 
tion, and take from it every element of political 
power, and thus through loyal American influ- 
ences, such as Christian churches are now using; 
bring these people into harmony with the Nation. 
But unless this is done, and done speedily, there 
is serious trouble in the future. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


Wednesday, July 16th, over five thousand 
persons, visitors and citizens, were assembled 
in the Capitol Park in the morning, to listen to 
the addresses incident upon the formal opening 
of the sessions. At 9:30 0'clock President Bick- 
nell called the vast gathering to order, and in- 
troduced in complimentary terms Hon. Jere- 
miah M. Rusk, Governor of Wisconsin, who 
spoke as follows: 

“It is a great pleasure to me to bid you a cor- 
dial welcome to the State of Wisconsin, coming 
as you do from every State in the Union, for 
the laudable purpose of consulting as to the best 
methods of teaching and training the rising gen- 
eration of this glorious country. 

“Any one who has looked over your pro- 
gramme and your school exhibits will be justly 
satisfied, and gratified, that great good-will must 
come from the meeting of the educational inter- 
ests of the Nation. I had no idea of the extent 
of the school exhibit until after it had arrived. 
From it we see at a glance that the industrial 
interests go hand in hand with the education of 
the mind; that physical-training is necessary 
to develop mental culture, and the one without 
the other is deprived of more than half its force 
and usefulness. We are glad to have so many 
that are engaged in this great national work in 
our midst. From you we expect to receive an 
incentive for renewed vigor and hard work, and 
harder work, and an inspiration of pure thought. 
We receive you as the teachers of morality and 
justice—the cardinal principles upon which our 
government is founded, and its permanency 
depends; and, for being such, we grant youa 
most cordial welcome, and assure you of the 
kindness and liberality of all our citizens.” 

Mayor B. J. Stevens, of Madison, after refer- : 
ing to the remarkable growth of Wisconsin, and 
especially of Madison, and welcoming the mem- 
bers to its hospitalities, said : 

We recognize the magnitude of the work 
before you, and somewhat its difficulties. It is 
the old, unsolved problem with which are asso- 
ciated the great names of the past. Strike from 
the history of civilization that which pertains to 
education, and every chapter and page is mu- 
tilated. The history of one tells the life-story 
of both. 

In the philosophy of education—the discov- 
ery of methods—your labors may add to the gath- 
ered knowledge and wisdom of the past a little, 
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but only a little ; such accretion as one genera- 
tion, aided by those preceding it, may reason- 
ably hope to make. The so-called new meth- 
ods are found to be, largely, old methods. The 
method of teaching by objects—words and 
things to go hand in hand—is as old as the 
time of Plato. The importance of the study 
of individual dispositions, and of tenderness in 
discipline, was urged in Quintilian’s time. The 
contemporaneous training of body and mind 
was practiced as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. That children should be taught while 
playing, was orthodox school doctrine at the 
time of the Reformation. ‘‘ Teach a thing first, 
then reason about it,’’ says John Sturm, of Stras- 
burg. The relation of the study of classics to 
education, a question now before the public, 
was discussed fro and com in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The ideal education of to-day is not 
gréatly different from that of the Greeks and 
Romans. Nor is unmeasured zeal in this work 
new in the world. Will many here undertake 
to stand in comparison with the good Pestalozzi? 

But in the matter of testing and developing 
methods there is before you an unexplored op- 
portunity—one new to the world. For the first 
time in history, it is possible to apply to educa- 
tional methods, on a scale sufficiently large to 
justify a hope for practical results, the tests of 
experimentation and comparison. May it not 
be hoped that from comparisons so widely made, 
and the interchange of views so widely held, 
some standard or test, some nomenclature or 
formula will arise, by which methods may be 
tested and results measured and tabulated; to 
the end that those methods found to be valueless 
may be abandoned for all time? 

Looking in this direction, is the fact that pro- 
fessorships for the development of the science 
of pedagogics have lately been established in 
the universities of Germany, England, and the 
United States—and not in all England until 
1873, only eleven years ago; while the fifth in 
order, and probably latest in time in the United 
States, was established at the last meeting of 
the Regents of the University of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

You are welcome to our city and our homes. 
If your numbers be such as to make our gifts of 
comforts limited, you must take more of the 
welcome, which is unlimited. 

Dr. John Bascom, President of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, closed the list of welcoming 
speakers, saying in substance : 

It has been assigned me, as my pleasant duty 
in behalf of the highest institutions of learning 
in Wisconsin, to welcome those here present 
representing similar institutions in other States. 
From an educational point of view, there are 
three particulars to which I may fitly invite the 
attention of those who come to us from older 
States. These points of difference in our edu- 
cational methods are to be ascribed as much to 
the circumstances of our history as to any pre- 
conceived purpose on our part. 

Our higher educational institutions are united 
more closely and directly to intermediate and 
primary education than in most States. The 
students of the University come to it almost 
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wholly from the high schools of the State; and 
the high schools of the State are organized and 
aided in direct connection with the University. 
The State University in Wisconsin gathers in 
and concentrates the educational influences and 
work of the State in a manner that is not usual 
in the East. This arises from the fact that the 
State and the University, aided both by the 
general government and by the local govern- 
ment, have grown up rapidly together, and so 
the lead in education has naturally and inevit- 
ably fallen to the University. 

A second difference, alike in origin, is found 
in the close union of classical and _ scientific 
instruction in the same institutions. When the 
claims for more extended instruction arose, the 
colleges of the East were found guided and 
controlled by those chiefly interested in classical 
work. In many cases, therefore, the new de- 
mand was met by new institutions, by schools 
of science and technology. No such priority of 
possession existed in the new West, and hence 
its State universities embrace even-handed both 
branches of education. If there is in this 
method some loss, there is also, as we think, 
decisive gain in-it. Education in both direc- 
tions is more catholic than it is likely to be when 
pursued in distinct institutions. 

A third divergence is offered by co-education.. 
The higher institutions of the West are almost 
exclusively co-educational. This fact is also due 
to historical causes. This claim found the East 
established in its method, while it entered into 
the West as new ground. Hence, from the be- 
ginning there have been with us no customs to 
be corrected, and fewer prejudices to be over- 
come. Ideas and events have had unobstructed 
sway, and co-education everywhere prevails. 
This is a very great fact, and is likely to carry 
with it social differences of grave moment. The 
East cannot readily appreciate how natural, how 
much a matter of course, co-education has be- 
come with us. A gentleman walking with a lad, 
inquired of him, ‘‘Who is that man ahead of 
us?” The answer was, ‘“‘ Why, he is my father. 
Don’t you know my father? I know him just 
as easy.’ We understand co-education just as 
easily as the boy knew his father, and we are 
only reminded that it is something out of the 
common line by eager inquiries from the East 
concerning it. 
~ The meeting was further addressed by Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, Dr. D. B. Hager, of Salem, 
Mass.; Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington; Dr. 
J. L. Pickard, of Iowa; Dr. E. E. White, of 
Ohio, and General Eaton, of Washington, all 
of whom spoke of the unbounded success of the 
meeting. The Association then listened to the 
Inaugural Address by Hon. T. W. Bicknell. Af- 
ter referring to the history of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, of which Madison might be called the cen- 
tre, the speaker presented a survey of the pres- 
ent situation. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Science of Education.—Education seems to be 
slowly becoming a science by gradual change of basis. 
Twenty, or even ten, years ago all works on pedago- 
gy that made much pretense to be systematic, both 
here and in Europe, were based on metaphysical first 
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principles,as expounded by Hegel, Herbart, Hamil- 
ton, Comte, as the case might be, different as these 
were among themselves, and the object was a philos- 
ophy.of éducation. Now such works rest upon 2 
more inductive and scientific basis. The present 
seems to me ¢he time of all times, so far, in the educa- 
tional history of our country, for all interested in edu- 
cation to make a long, strong pull a// ¢ogether, for 
there was never before so deep and wide an interest 
in it. Things were never so plastic, changes never so 
rapid, questions and opportunities never so open. 

The speaker here reviewed the present trend of 
American education towards the utilitarian view, and 
summed up with the following conclusions : 

I. That the mercenary or mercantile motive for 
industrial or manual training, as a part of the com- 
mon-school curriculum, is giving way to a true 
educational theory. 

2. That the introduction of the workshop into the 
school-house is a poor makeshift for industrial educa. 
‘tion of any sort. 

3- That the short school-life of the average Ameri- 
can child demands that up to the age of fourteen he 
should be held closely to the cultivation of the’ powers 
-of observation, and ‘a scientific habit of thought and 
investigation,” with a broad foundation of elementary 
and special instruction. 

4. That it is of the utmost importance to technol- 
ogy that reforms in methods of teaching the common 
branches of knowledge in the common schools should 
be urged most strenuously. This is the thing to do, 
rather than lunge off into manual training. What the 
polytechnic can do for young men depends as much 
upon what they bring to her door as upon what they 
‘draw from her stores. 

5. That by some discreet pruning a place can be 
made for instruction of all boys in the grammar 
schools, in the six mechanical powers ; this is the kind 
of knowledge that they need, take hold of greedily, 
and find very useful. ‘The necessary apparatus can be 
bought for $20 for each school. 

6. That the establishment of free manual-training 
schools, as at Baltimore and Chicago, seems to point 
to the true solution of the difficulties which beset the 
problem of securing an increase of skilled labor. 

7. The colleges and special schools should adapt 
their instruction of technics and scientific methods to 
the local wants of the communities where they are 
established. 

Supervision.—One of the greatest faults of our su- 
pervision of schools is its tendency towards a super- 
ficial, artificial, non-vitalized, and non-vitalizing rela- 
tion to the school. The visits and work of some su- 
perintendents oftener seem a visitation of Providence 
rather than a helpful, hearty, vital support of teacher 
or school. 

In fact, the defects, I think, may be stated briefly 
thus: (1) Too much time taken up in petty and un 
productive details; (2) too much time devoted to 
harassing examinations—. ¢.,too much drawing from 
empty wells; (3) too much mechanical work enforced 
or encouraged in schools: (4) too much empiricism, 
and too little philosophy; (5) not enough stimulation 
of the right sort for teachers and pupils ; (6) too much 
egotism ; (7) not enough power vested in the super- 
intendent for the correction of unquestioned defects in 
methods of teaching and management of schools. 

Evening Schools.—This department of educational 
work is neither fully appreciated by school authorities 
nor fairly understood by the general public. It must 
not be forgotten that evening schools, as a whole, ex- 
ist under permissive authority, while day-schools are 
maintained by the rigid construction of mandatory 
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statutes. The, eleemosynary support of the system 
should at once be succeeded by the most liberal ap- 
propriation of public money. There is no wiser, 
better, safer, depository of Federal aid than in the 
maintenance of a well regulated system of elemen- 
tary evening schools. 

Of evening high schools there appears but one sen- 
timent: wherever properly maintained, they have fully 
justified the most liberal expenditure. The curricu- 
lum of the New York evening high school, while 
coéxtensive with that of the high schools of the state, 
has successfully maintained advanced courses in col- 
legiate work. In the Boston evening high school, 
where the past winter were enrolled 1,643 young gen- 
tlemen and ladies under the principalship of Mr. E. 
C. Carrigan, author of the Massachusetts evening 
school law, and a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, could have been seen the most earnest, de- 
voted and faithful pupils, representing all classes of 
industries, the majority of whom were present to 
complete the unfinished course of the grammar and 
high schools. 

Normal Schools.—If numbers are a criterion of suc- 
cess, then our normal schools are to-day in enjoyment 
of a remarkable prosperity, for in all parts of the coun- 
try the schools already established are full to overflow- 
ing, and there is an increasing demand for enlarged fa- 
cilities for professional teaching. The growth of nor- 
mal schools during the last ten years is something very 
wonderful. In 1872 there were 98 schools, having 
773 instructors and 11,778 students; in 1881 there 
were 258 schools, 1,573 instructors, 48,705 students— 
a gain in ten years of 127 schools, 800 teachers, and 
36,927 students. When we recall the fact that the 
first normal school in America was opened at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., under the secretaryship of Horace Mann, 
in 1839, we may truly express our great surprise that 
a half century has produced such fruits. 

The principal defects in normal instruction in 
America are: I. A too rigid mechanism in methods 
resulting in the destruction of what the Germans call 
‘‘ freedom,’’ and what Americans call “individuality.” 
2. The analytic processes are carried to excess. 3. 
The tendency to establish the teaching profession on 
too narrow a foundation ; to foster a crude half-cul- 
ture ; to make the students feel satisfied with a secon- 
dary education, and thereby tend to arrest intellectual 
development. 

Higher Education.—The courses of study in our 
colleges are now open to lively discussion, both as to 
the adjustment of the mathematics, the sciences, and 
the ancient and modern languages in the curricu- 
lum; and also as to electives for students, reaching 
now in some collegs—as Harvard, for instance—to 
the freshman year. A liberal education, as defined 
by President Eliot and others, may be acquired by 
passing any one of the score of combinations in the 
make-up of college studies. It may be large classics 
and little mathematics, or the opposite; it may be 
modern languages, with little classics and less mathe- 
matics, with a percentage of science; orit may be a 
little of all, with a heavy supply of base-ball and col- 
lege-boating. Has it occurred to our college friends 
that boys and girls, infants in the law, yet in their teens, 
may not be the wisest judges as to the best studies 
to be pursued, either-as culture studies or knowledge 
studies, or both? Are we to commit to the untrained 
and inexperienced the solution of a problem, by 
chance choice or whimsical caprice, which the wisest 
and the best of the world have wrought out by the 
slow processes of educational evolution ? 

While it is undoubtedly true that scientific studies, 
the modern languages, and the Engligh language es- 
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pecially, should have a prominent place in a college 
course, it seems to me equally true that there is some- 
where a fixed limit, a maximum and a minimum stand- 
ard, as respects the time to be devoted to each in the 
college, and that our colleges are liable to go to pieces 
on the rocks and shoals of elective studies. We must 
declare that some studies do enter as constituents into 
a liberal education ; that others are optional or elective, 
and that the latter should not infringe upon the claims 
of the former. This doctrine, and this only, will save 
liberal studies from threatened shipwreck. 

‘Temperance Teaching in Schools.—The giant evil 
—yea, crime—of our day is /ntemperance. Compared 
with it, all other vices and crimes are but its infant 
children. Two personsstand at the threshold to pro- 
tect the incoming generations. from becoming an easy 
prey to the devourer of health, happiness, hope, life, 
and heaven. The natural protectors of our youth are 
the parent and the teacher, and the home and the 
school are the citadels fortheir defence. Formation. 
not reformation, is now the educational watchword 
which woman has proclaimed as the signal to be sent 
to all her allies in the world, and the two words— 
WoMAN AND TEMPERANCE—each the symbol of the 
true and the good, shall be forever united. 

The Teacher's Tenure of Office—The law of sur- 
vival involves two elements—superiority, both physi- 
cal and mental, and harmony with one’s environment. 
Translated into the vernacular of the teaching profes- 
sion, this law declares that the conditions of permanent 
success are: (1) Capacity—physical, mental and moral. 
(2) Professional acquisitions, plus natural gifts. (3) 
The attainment of certain standards of qualitications, 
as determined by experimental tests, under experts, in- 
cluding trial tests, examination tests, and teaching 
tests; add to these the zeal and inspiration which 
foreshadow great success, as the prophetic gift, and 
you have all that compels totrue teaching, and against 
which no earthly power can prevail when the posses- 
sor is installed in the teacher’s office. 

The common schools of America are suffering to- 
day, not so much from the fact that inexperience and 
incompetency get an entrance at the back door of our 
school systems, as from another more appalling fact, 
namely, that we cannot cast out of the front door en- 
throned imbecility and nepotism. Conservatism, in- 
nate and deep-seated as original sin, stands guard to 
protect shallow conceit and the garrulous ghosts of 
an elder day ; while taient and qualification, which 
carry in their own persons their own claim for, and 
tenure of office, must stand and dance attendance on 
the guardians of historic methods and traditional edu- 
cational faiths. Our platform as to school service has 
but three planks—gualification, inspiration, consecra- 
tion. Standing on these we shall be able to enter 
upon our work when the call comes, and have grace 
to leave it when it is done. Then we shall hear the 
“WELL DONE.” 

The general convention was again, at the 
evening session, divided into three sections, as 
follows : 

Section A met in the Assembly Chamber, Dr. 
M. A. Newell, of Maryland, in the chair. The 
audience taxed the capacity of the chamber to 
its utmost, probably 1,600 people being present. 
Major R. Bingham, Supt. of Bingham School, 
N. C., discussed the ‘‘Educational Status and 
Needs of the South.” 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE SOUTH. 
The new South has given up Southern na- 
tionality as impossible from the first. ‘The new 
South has given up slavery, and has doubled 
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the cotton crop with free labor. But the war, 
which enriched the North, left the South ina 
state of terriblé destitution. New York State, 
including New York City, has more taxable 
wealth than all the Southern States. In this 
destitution the white people, who pay all the 
taxes, are taxing their dollar twice as heavily as 
Massachusetts taxes her dollar, and can keep 
the schools open only three months, and can 
pay teachers only $25 per month. The blacks 
must have separate schools, which increases the 
cost. They pay almost nothing, and get their 
full Aer capita share of the money, raised by 
taxing the whites; and this is done by the 
whites of their own accord. The utmost limit 
of taxation has been reached, and illiteracy 
cannot be conquered by an impoverished peo- 
ple, who must divide their scanty educational 
bread between their own starving children and 
the children of the wards of the nation, to whom 
the nation has given the ballot with no provis- 
ion for giving them the intelligence necessary 
to its use. The South has claims on the na- 
tional treasury. North Carolina pays $2,400,- 
ooo internal revenue yearly,—nearly as much 
as Massachusetts,—$1,000,000 more than all 
New England, excluding Massachusetts, and 
ten times as much as Kansas. Northern States 
have received eighty-eight millions in public 
lands, the South only eight millions. National 
aid can dispel the darkness; but it should be 
limited: First, to communities which help them- 
selves; second, in time, to prevent emascula- 
tion ; third, it should all go to supplying teach- 
ers, and none should be put into bricks and 
mortar; fourth, none should go to pay salaries 
of officials; fifth, provision should be made for 
training teachers. The war advanced this 
country at least a century. But illiteracy is the 
point of extreme danger, and aid should be 
sent. to the threatened point, as the army, the 
navy, aid for flood or pestilence, go to the 
threatened point. National aid will cast a halo 
of glory over the closing years of the grandest 
century of all the ages, and make the evening 
of the century 
One of those ambrosial eves 
A day of tempests sometimes leaves. 


Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of the American -Missionary Association, 
taking as his text Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘ The Con- 
quest of Finland,” proceeded to set forth what 
the North has done in and for the South since 
the war, mainly through the missionary socie- 
ties of the churches. The first organization to 
commence work for the education of the ne- 
groes was the American Missionary Association, 
with a school near Hampton, Va., September 
17,1861. Other societies followed. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau engaged vigorously in educa- 
tional work between 1865 and 1870, and then 
left the field to the missionary societies. _The 
early work was necessarily of a primary char- 
acter, reaching great numbers, but only in a 
superficial way. 

The public school systems coming forward, 
after a time, to take up the work of primary in- 
struction, the missionary work gradually took 
on a less rudimentary character, devoting itself 
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to the higher work, and the preparation of 
teachers in normal schools and colleges. 

Statistics of the various societies were pre- 
sented, showing that in 1882-3 they supported 
180 schools, with 650 teachers, at an outlay of 
$750,000, which is six per cent. on a principal of 
$12,500,000. 

The functions of the missionary schools are : 
First, to prepare a body of trained teachers to 
give efficiency to the colored public schools. 
Second, to educate a body of ministers to dis- 
place the ignorant and often immoral old-time 

reachers. Zhird, they have been the beacon- 
ight and touch-stone of the colored race, lead- 
ing it on and proving its capabilities. Fourth, 
they have often set a standard of efficiency that 
has jostled and stimulated all the work about 
them. 

Many problems still loom up before them,— 
that of industrial education, an effort to more 
perfectly fit the infant race to harmonize with 
Its environment; and that of the colored young 
woman, how to rescue her from the wolf of li« 
centiousness, to make her see life seriously, and 
wisely to be a mother to her race. 

Individual gifts outside the societies, begin- 
ning with the Peabody Fund, aggregate $5,500,- 
000, which, added to the $12,500,000 on which 
the churches pay six per cent. into Southern 
schools, makes an endowment fund of eighteen 
millions, set apart by the North for education in 
the South. 

Since 1861 there has gone into this work, 
through the Freedman’s Bureau, $5,250,000 ; 
through the American Missionary Association, 
$6,000,000; and through other agencies enough 
to make a total of between twenty and twenty- 
five million dollars. 

Section B met in the Congregational Church, 
which was well filled; Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Boston, presided. Hon. G. J. Orr, of Georgia, 
called attention to the fact that before the late 
civil war there were no public schools in the 
South; that the whites were taught by private 
tutors in the families; the negroes either by their 
masters or mistresses or missionaries, while the 
“poor whites’’ grew up without any ‘book 
larnin’.”’ Since the war, the cause of public ed- 
ucation has sadly struggled. The South having 
been financially ruined, it was hard work to 
squeeze out any taxes for this purpose. In the 
South the color line must be drawn in most lo- 
calities. The two races can not coalesce with 
any comfort to each other, and separate schools 
must be maintained. In the cities and large 
villages the South is progressing finely in wealth 
and general conditions of civilization, but there 
are yet vast tracts of country still in the intellect- 
ual backwoods, so to speak, and illiteracy pre- 
vails to a fearful extent. Mr. Orr made an 
eloquent appeal for’ national aid for Southern 
education. 

He was followed by Prof. B. T. Washington, 
Tuskeegee, Ala., upon “‘The Educational Out- 
look in the South.” 

Educational movements in the South, in or- 
der to be successful, must have, to a certain ex- 
tent, the codperation of the southern whites. 
They control the government and own the 
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ee: Brains, property, and character will 
settle the Civil Rights question. Better let civil 
rights alone in the South. Harmony will come 
in proportion as the black man gets something 
that the white man wants. The negro needs the 
white man, and the white man needs the negro. 
The colored man must learn that one political 
party is not altogether composed of angels, nor 
the other all of devils; that all his friends do not 
live at a distance, and all his enemies at home. 
The whites are beginning to acknowledge that 
education makes the negro a better citizen. Re- 
form in the South must come from within. Con- 
gress and outside parties cannot force the South 
to give up, at once, customs that it has practised 
for centuries. Industrial education seems to be 
the great need. It secures the codperation of~ 
the whites, and does the best thing for the black 
man. Teachers with trained hands as-well as 
trained heads and hearts are needed. The 
skilled laborers who learned their trades in 
slavery are dying out, and few are taking their 
places. In morals, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the colored people are improving, 
slowly, but surely. 

The Tuskeegee (Ala.) Normal School, with a 
farm of 580 acres of land, carpenter’s shop, 
blacksmith’s shop, brick-yard, sewing-depart- 
ment, etc., may be mentioned as one of the in- 
stitutions that is trying to do its part toward giv- 
ing the necessary industrial training. 

In the Senate Chamber a meeting was held 
of those interested in the subject of the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition, which opens 
in New Orleans in December next, and con- 
tinues for several months. President Bicknell 
occupied the chair. Maj. E. A. Burke, director- 
general of the New Orleans Exposition, detailed 
the character and comprehensiveness of the pro- 
posed Exposition, and told of the hopes and the 
aspirations which were entertained of its influ- 
ence in giving an impetus to industry and com- 
merce, and of the regeneration of the South 
through its means. Major Burke said in con- 
clusion: The subject of first importance with 
the people of the South is that of education. 
The 5,000,000 white and black adults of the ten 
States contiguous to New Orleans are intensely 
interested in the question of what is to become 
of the 8,000,000 youths of those States now grow- 
ing up in ignorance and vice. They realize 
that the peace, progress, and happiness of that 
section depend upon the solution of this ques- 
tion. Advancing out of the darkness of the past 
into the sunlight of prosperity, freed from the * 
feverish anxieties of political strife and domestic 
contention, our eyes are hopefully turned toward 
the future. We ask the aid and coéperation of 
the earnest thinkers and workers banded in the 
cause of education, and promise that with their 
assistance the Exposition at New Orleans will 
become the greatest national and international 
event of this decade, and a source of pride and 
gratification in its educational results to the en- 
lightened and intelligent people of the whole 
country. 

Gen. John Eaton also spoke in a strain most 
favorable to the Exposition, and looked for 
grand results to come from it. 
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After the transaction of business, adoption of 
resolutions, etc., on Thursday morning, General 
S. C. Armstrong addressed the Convention upon 
his six years’ experience in Indian education at 
Hampton, Virginia. 


EXPERIENCE IN INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Well conducted training of the hands; head, 
and heart for a period of about five years, send- 
ing pupils back to their old homes for a visit of 
from three to twelve months at the end of the third 
year, will fit them for usefulness, and after their 
final return under fair conditions, they will gen- 
erally remain steadfast in the good way, I refer, 
of course, not to boarding schools on reserva- 
tions, of which others are better qualified to speak 
than I, buf to those in the midst of civilization. 
In the former class, the great majority of our 
thirty thousand Indian youth of school age must 
get their education; in the latter, scattered 
through the Eastern and Western States, we 
may hope that from three to five thousand will 
ere long be placed, to get a more complete 
“breaking in,” in a better industrial training, 
especially in the mechanic arts, and a more thor- 
ough mastery of the English language and of 
civilized customs, and a drill that shall fit them 
to be teachers of their own people. 

In October, 1881, I took back to their homes 
in Dakota Territory thirty Sioux youth, who 
three years before had been brought by Cap- 
tain Pratt from their wild life on the Upper Mis- 
souririver. They were the first we had taught; 
their teachers were inexperienced; our workshops 
were imperfect,—the work now being done at 
Hampton is a hundred per cent. better than that 
of the first three years. Since 1881 forty-one 
more, chiefly Sioux, have had the same course 
and returned. A few were from the Indian 
Territory and Arizona. Enough time has 
elapsed to indicate the tendency or course of 
Indian children at their homes after a Jractical 
training in the midst of civilization, in which 
over half the instruction given in the year is for 
the young men in trades and in farming ; for 
the girls, in house-work, cooking, and making 
garments. This is the general plan, at Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle, and, I think, at all the lately-es- 
tablished schools for Indians. 

While only seven are reported as having re- 
turned to the school for more education, there is 
a general desire to do so, which we encourage. 
It is evident that seeing their people after three 
years’ absence, while much changed but still 
unalienated by too long absence, they will 
see and reflect as never before, realize their 
low condition and needs, as well as their own 
imperfections, and make far better use of two 
more years at school (five in all) than if 
they had not been allowed to visit their old 
homes for a time; therefore I claim a five 
years’ course is the ~best. The results of 
three years’ work have not been disappointing ; 
of the seventy-one sent back since 1881, but 
seven have been reported as having “‘ gone back 
to the blanket,”’ which means giving up citizen’s 
dress for a woolen ‘“toga,’’ putting on paint, 
going to dances, and letting the hair grow long. 
Not one of them has become a horse-thief or a 
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renegade. Of the rest, about one-halfare more 
or less weak and fickle, needing the agent's care 
and the influence of the missionary to kee 
them to steady habits, or to lead them look 
from temporary relapses; the other half are 
comparatively steady, industrious, and thrifty, 
good examples too, and a growing influence 
among their people, whose feeling about: edu- 
cating their children has changed remarkably 
in the past few years. 

Finally, the Indians should have the best of 
men to guide them, and the largest chances to 
improve. The tremendous wave of progress 
across the continent, resulting from four lines 
of railroad ; the irresistible grasp by the whites 
of mining, farm, and grazing lands; the neces- 
sity of securing lands in severalty, in order to 
have anything left of the extensive but doomed 
domain they now occupy; the only stand. they 
can make against the forces about them being 
to become citizens and voters. There is no 
chance for the Indians of our country, but in 
sufficient and practical education in_ labor 
schools at home, and away from home, and in 
an able, energetic local management through 
competent agents, who shall be sustained in 
every effort to advance their people, keep 
whisky away, and establish them on lands of 
their own. 

Indians cannot be civilized by acts of Con- 
gress; laws do not execute themselves; a people 
a thousand years behind us in the line of devel- 
opment cannot start up and advance under an 
abstract right. Men must be by their side to tell 
them the way and to help them on. 

Gen. John Eaton fully endorsed all that the 
previous speaker had said. He urged upon his 
hearers the necessity of using their influence 
with the various members of Congress in aid of 
the passage of the Indian education bill, now 
lodged in the House of Representatives, or of 
some other equally meritorious in its designs. 
He regarded the education of the Indian as‘a 
National obligation, and pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of schools for the development of the 
mental faculties which God had. given the In- 
dian. 

At this juncture in the exercises a choir of 
about twelve Indian students from the Santee 
Normal School in Knox county, Neb., sang 
‘‘America”’ in the Dakota language, with good 
voices and a fine recognition of metre. Another 
song was rendered by them, partly in the Indian 
tongue and partly in English. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, discussed the 


CONSTANT ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


The schools of the Jesuits, once so famous 
and so excellent, strikingly. illustrate the conse- 
quences that flow from narrow theories and im- 
perfect methods. The creators of these schools 
saw, I. That a definite course of study is ex- 
ceedingly desirable. 2. That frequent changes 
of teachers are unfavorable to progress. 3. And 
that thoroughnesss of instruction can hardly be 
over-estimated. They accordingly provided a 
hard and fast course of study; they promoted 
the teacher with the pupil, year by year; they 
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also created a most extensive and efficient sys- 
tem of supervision, and they spent about one- 
half of the whole school time in causing the 
pupils to repeat over and over what they had 
learned. However, in the highest sense, their 
schools in the long run failed. The course was 
too: rigid, supervision crushed out the life and 
individuality of the teacher, and the great stress 
laid upon repetition, while it seemed thorough- 
ness, was a bar to progress. 

Locke and Basedow saw very clearly that the 
teachers of their time failed to touch one spring 
of marvellous power—the child's love of amuse- 
ment. Both these educational reformers 
caught hold of an important thought; but they 
went so far as to contravene the important prin- 
ciple laid down by Pestalozzi: ‘A child must 
very early in life be taught the lesson that exer- 
tion is indispensable for the attainment of knowl- 
edge.” The name of this Genevan philosopher 
brings us to the great educational movement of 
our century. This may be thus summed up: I. 
An effort to discover and to interpret the facts of 
the child mind. 2. An effort to select and to 
combine in a course of instruction studies that 
are consonant with these facts. 3. An effort to 
invent methods of instruction adapted to the 
child mind. 4. Arf effort to establish a discipline 
that shall secure order and develop character. 

These ideas have powerfully stirred all en- 
lightened communities. They are the source of 
the most characteristic features of our current 
public-school education, both good and bad. 
‘They are the causes of our ‘‘developing pro- 
cesses,” ‘natural methods,” ‘‘ normal systems,” 
and ‘‘new educations.” In the highest sense, 
the new education is an effort to choose and to 
practice the best things that have been thought 
and said on the subject—just as Matthew Ar- 
nold calls culture ‘‘ knowing the best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” Teaching 
is, in a great degree, independent of theories, 
and even of methods. There is that something 
in education which transcends theory, which 
survives method, and is permanent and_ever- 
lasting. This is the constant element in educa- 
tion; and this constant element is the pupils’ 
free, intelligent, and active effort to learn. If 
this be present, the absence of much else can be 
excused; if this be absent, the presence of all 
else only makes the failure the more signal. 
We have here the scale by which to measure 
theories and methods, teachers and schools. 

It is the everlasting glory of Socrates that he 
raised his pupils out of sleep, compelled them 
to know both what they knew and what they 
did not know, and sent them with mighty im- 
pulse along the pathway of self-improvement. 
This is his great message to the disciples of the 
new education. The fatal criticism on many 
‘teachers and schools is that they send this all- 
important fact to the rear. This is true of those 
educational quacks who advertise their methods 
-and schools as education made easy, proposing, 
‘sometimes, to do better work than a college in 
one-half the time. But the quacks are not the 
only ones who make too much of the teachers’ 
effort, and too little of the pupils’ effort. Few 
things American more strike the intelligent 
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foreigner than the bright American school; it is 
smart and interesting, but the flow of knowledge 
and the skillful exposition of subjects belong too 
much to the teacher, as these foreigners some- 
times see. Formerly the child was left too much 
with his book; ‘‘studying”’ was too prominent a 
factor in the school; but now there is reason to 
inquire whether we are making too little of the 
book and too much of the oral instruction. In- 
struction involves discipline as well as knowledge, 
and however the teacher's talk may furnish the 
one, it cannot furnish the other. Learning to 
learn is, perhaps, the most valuable thing learned 
in school. We learn by doing, and we learn to 
do. My contention, then, is for the constant 
element in education—the pupils’ own free, ac- 
tive, and intelligent effort. The smooth phrases 
now current—‘‘ normal development,” “ néw ed- 
ucation’’—must not make us blind to its incal- 
culable importance. 

Upon the close of Mr. Hinsdale’s address a 
collection, amounting to $175, was taken up to 
defray the expenses incurred in having the 
party of Indians present from the Santee Mis- 
sion in Nebraska. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN EDUCATION. 


Thursday evening was set apart by the Asso- 
ciation as woman’s evening; and the chief 
meeting of the occasion was held in the Assem- 
bly Chamber, whose ordinarily commodious ac- 
commodations were all too limited to meet the 
exigencies of the time. The floor, galleries, and 
entrances were literally packed, and a vast 
number of people, very anxious to gain access, 
were turned away. It was a magnificent gath- 
ering, and did honor to the occasion of woman's 
evening. 

President Bicknell opened the meeting by 
announcing the following committee of seven 
on Temperance which, it was expected, would re- 
port at Friday's meeting; Dr. John Bascom, Wis- 
consin; Mary Allen West, Illinois; Henry B. 
Norton, California; Eva D. Kellogg, Massachu- 
setts; B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; May Wright 
Sewell, Indiana; W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island. 
He then made a few appropriate remarks, in 
which he said it had been regarded as eminently 
fit at the convention of the National Association 
to set apart one evening for the women, who 
were so deeply interested in the question of edu- 
cation, and closed by introducing Miss Sarah 
E. Doyle, of Rhode Island, who, preliminary 
to assuming the presidency of the meeting, 
made a few remarks, saying that she thought: 
the meeting one of the most.significant of the 
convention, and that hearty thanks were due to 
President Bicknell for the courtesy, aid and 
support which he had extended to the women. 

Miss Doyle closed by introducing Mrs. May 
Wright Sewail, Indiana, who spoke of ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Work in Education.”’ 

1. The first visible effect of woman’s entrance 
into the profession of teacher was to ameliorate 
the discipline of the school. 

2. This amelioration of discipline was itself 
the result in part of woman's inferior physical 
strength, which compelled the teacher to replace 
former physical agencies by spiritual. 
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3. Spirit kindles spirit. By bringing to bear 
upon her pupil her own moral nature, the teacher 
discovered the moral powers of childhood. 

4. The discovery of these moral powers was 
made by almost unconscious means. The dis- 
covery was followed by their conscious and 
studied development. It has been woman's 
work in education to thus transform methods of 
discipline, and discover the teacher’s moral re- 
lations to the child. 

5. Women have worked out in a detail un- 
known to the exclusively masculine system of 
pedagogics which preceded their entrance into 
the field, the application of general principles. 
They have done this practically in their meth- 
ods of instruction. (Here followed illustrations. ) 

6. An inadequate education is, perhaps, to 
be thanked for the conscientious, laborious, and 
pains-taking spirit in which women, while mak- 
ing the most of their own resources in work, 
have practiced economzy of the child's resources. 
They have cared for mediocrity and for stupid- 
ity as it never was cared for before. (Illustra- 
tions.) 

7. As teachers, women have been true to 
their practical spirit and the domestic instinct, 
and have linked school-room lessons with daily 
duty, making children see, as former genera- 
tions of children were not taught to see, the 
bearing of school tasks upon future and present 
world tasks. 

8.. Woman’s work has further been to realize 
the common utterance that school is the con- 
tinuation of the home, the temporary substitute 
for it; that the teacher stands in the parents’ 
place, etc. Woman has taken this place prac- 
tically in a way which has cemented ome and 
school. 

Work not yet accomplished will point out 
the public’s need of her on its educational 
boards and in its higher institutions. The in- 
tellectual worth of woman in education is now 
but faintly prophesied,—will show how it will 
grow. It is her mission to develop a practical 
system of moral education. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, New Bedford, Mass., 
followed upon the same subject, ‘“‘ Woman's 
Work in Education.” 

We shall consider this as to its kind, as na- 
ture designed it. What place has woman by 
mature as an educator? What are the indica- 
tions of her organism, of her quality of mind 
and soul, of her constitutional relations to hu- 
manity? 

Woman is the conserving element of human- 
ity; in her are stored up the results of knowl- 
edge and habit; the thought of the race be- 
comes structural in her, the knowledge intui- 
tional, the processes unconscious, sooner and 
more completely than in man. She may not 
expend and produce in the realm of science 
and art so much as man; and history shows 
that she has not been able to compete with man 
in distinct forms of expression; but she trans- 
mutes knowledge into instinct, which is its trans- 
missible and unconscious form. Truth in her 
becomes organic; the processes are sooner lost 
sight of, the conclusions are more immediate, 
and the mental and moral intuitions surer. 





Her most effectual force in education is, there- 
fore, an influence, an atmosphere; and her 
educational province is nurture. 


Nurture includes Aarmony—the moulding of 


the whole being; woman’s work, therefore, is 
distinctively to harmonize, to develop uncon- 
sciously, to supply an atmosphere of culture 
and sympathy in which the human being shall 
grow as the lilies grow, symmetrically, beauti- 
fully, completely; it is a work for which her 
certainty of intuition, her instinctive and uncon- 
scious forms of mental and moral activity, pecu- 
liarly fit her; it begins with life itself, and is so 
clear and heaven-inspired as to be the pattern 
forever of education, to preserve the health and 
harmony of growth, to lead into unconscious. 
and fertile bloom the young generation of man. 
This is an unremitting and ceaseless educa- 
tional function, and necessary as a constant ad- 
dition and supplement, as well as introduction 
to the more specific instruction of man. It is 
environment more than direct force; it-be- 
comes more and more unconscious as it be- 
comes more and more essential; it is zurture, 
the sum of all educational agencies and meth- 
ods. 

Such a work demands complete womanly 
culture; it asks that our daughters be as cor- 
ner stones polished after the similitude of a pal- 
ace. It requires the highest development of 
intellectual and moral power, that it shall have 
become structural, organic, able to create un- 
conscious force, and to inspire with its breath. 


TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 


Section B met in the Congregational Church ; 
Prest. T. W. Bicknell presided, and Dr. Chapin, 
president of Beloit College, led in prayer. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
spoke in substance as follows on ‘‘ Temper- 
ance in Schools.” 

Christ ‘‘called unto Him a little child and set 
him in the midst.’’ The nineteenth century is 
doing the same thing. There is not on the 
round planet to-day a group at once so signifi- 
cant, hopeful, and pathetic as this gathering-up 
of wise and thoughtful men and women, rever- 
ently to study the child set in the midst. Child- 
hood is humanity's fortress against the encroach- 
ments of sin. Give to the little soldiers, newly 
mustered in, the weapons of character, the am- 
munition of health, and the drill of education— 
they will hold the fort for humanity in every 
age. A child is like an organ, with many pipes 
and stops and banks of keys. Let the teacher 
sweep the diapason with masterly hand, and 
let the key-note of the psalm of life to this sa~ 
cred commandment be, ‘ Abstain from fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul.’’ There are- 
rich fields waiting for all lady teachers in the: 
grand comradeship of the W. C. T. U., now 
organized in forty-eight States and Territorigs,, 
and in seven thousand towns of the republic. 
There is a link of great strength binding the 
work of teachers and of temperance women to- 
day. By means of our petitions, in five States 
(Michigan, New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island), specific instruction in 
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the effects of alcoholic stimulants has been 
made obligatory by law throughout all the sys- 
tem of public teaching. Here, in the schools, 
we can teach the children that our ideas are 
not fanatical, but proceed from sweet reason- 
ableness, and gradually but surely prejudices 
founded upon ignorance will melt away. We 
are especially interested to have primary and 
intermediate text-books, and several have been 
prepared. They speak with the voice of au- 
thority, giving a ‘‘thus saith’’ the decalogue of 
natural law; the ritual of this body, which is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, is written in 
chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. Woe unto 
him to whose untutored ear these lively oracles 
are dumb! 

It is to kindergarten and primary instructors 
that we must look with most hope, for the great 
mass of children do not pursue an extended 
course even in the public school. If we can 
get hygiene regularly taught and practiced in 
the early school days; if a knowledge of the 
effects of alcohol and nicotine can be wrought 
into the warp and woof of a child’s formative 
thought; if physical training can be made part 
and parcel of our system of education, and God’s 
law written in our members can be wisely taught 
and sacredly regarded, then will the temperance 
reform be built upon foundations against which 
the appetite and avarice and cupidity of the 
liquor power shall not prevail. In this magnifi- 
cent endeavor the teachers of America are, 
even now, moving forward to take their right, 
ful post—the post of duty, of victory, and honor. 


NEEDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed upon ‘‘The Needs in American Educa- 
tion.” This paper considered wholly the char- 
acter-side of educational needs; the training of 
individual character, as a representative citizen. 
As a nation, the speaker said, we are particularly 
sensitive to criticism from other peoples. Is it 
not much better to examine impartially their ac- 
cusations, and if they are just, begin the correc- 
tive influence with the smallest child upon enter- 
ing school? The defects of our national charac- 
ter were viewed from three points: The lack of 
the average American pupil in docility, teacha- 
bleness, and reverence; the locomotive speed of 
American living, and its results upon the char- 
acter; and the tendency to national conceit. 

To teach over the bristling self-assertion and 
irreverence that mark the pupils of our public 
schools, in distinction from other nationalities, is 
the great feat to be performed by American 
teachers ; not to do this is to be buried beneath 
the general epitaph, ‘‘ Want of executive ability.” 
The correction of this natural defiance of con- 
trolling authority in our children is one of the 
most urgent needs of American education. This 
point closed with practical suggestions. 

The fact that we were a rushing nation was 
first taken up on the humorous side. But though 
we acknowledge this criticism with a half-pleased 
complacency, yet there is a serious view of it. 
This was seen in our brusqueness and want of 
courtesy ; our blunted sympathy with others’ 
failures ; the result in the invalidism of our girls, 





and the crowded curriculum of our schools. 
Teachers are urged to the responsibility of 
checking this momentum in the children, before 
the speed became so great that the warning- 
hand should fail of effect. 

One cure for the national conceit that springs 
from our justifiable pride in a country so great as 
America, is found in teaching the child the exact. 
grounds on which that pride should rest, and in 
crediting to every other nation their greatest 
achievements. Upon the underlying principles 
of a republican government the American citi- 
zen must base his pride ; too sacred in charac- 
ter, too lofty in its far-reaching height, to be 
lowered or stained by a vulgar, commonplace 
conceit. 

If a gathering of boy princes from every 
reigning , family on the earth could be brought 
together in one circle of royalty, the American 
boy could step into their midst, bearing a single 
sentence from our Declaration of Independence, 
and stand the greatest of them all. Our child- 
ren should be made to feel that it is no detrac- 
tion from the greatness of America that we are 
in our infancy in literature and the arts; that 
the fame of old masters could no more be ex- 
pected from us than the richness of age from 
the immaturity of youth. Our children close 
their study of United States history with a con- 
fused jumble of memorized dates, and a feeling 
that we have somehow beaten all the world that 
was worth the victory, and now rest secure in 
laurel crowns, and that every other nation is 
enviously criticising. If our country’s history 
could be so taught, and the influence of school 
life could be such that they would step forth 
from it in proud humility, and with a chastened 
sense of responsibility to guard the mighty in- 
terests of a republic, as yet scarcely beyond the 
experimental stage, and depending for its 
future stability upon just such reserve material 
as now compose our public schools, would it 
not be a strong stimulus for the sacrifice of mere 
personal ambition to the broader one of repair- 
ing the wrongs of the past? Our children, now 
in the school-room, must be taught that they 
have something else before them than office- 
seeking or office-holding if America is ever to 
show to the world a consistent republic that 
needs fear no criticism. 

The speaker disclaimed any attempt at com- 
parison between the shadow and sunny side of 
our beloved country. There was no compari- 
son to be made between them. The sunny 
side is illuminating a world with its increasing 
brilliancy, and carrying hope and courage to. 
every corner of the earth that feels its cheering 
influence. America’s position among the na- 
tions of the earth is too proud to have that 
greatness marred by any national faults that it 
is in the power of her people to correct. 

Now that the full dawn of the new education 
is lighting up the hilltops, andsending its bright 
rays into the valleys, clearing away mists and 
showing the best pathways to the minds of our 
children, it had seemed best to call attention to 
the character-side of school-room work that 
must not be overlooked in the intense and grow- 
ing interest in new methods. 
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Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, Tenn., was 
the final speaker, her topic bemg ‘“‘ The Needs 
of Southern Women.”’ Woman, she said, needs 
a full, rounded, harmonious development, the 
best that can be given her, physically, mentally, 
\ and spiritually. She should be placed beyond 
the reach of want or a dishonoring marriage. 
In the South the great need of women is a uni- 
versity. Miss Conway closed a very brilliant 
talk by appealing for Northern help in this di- 
rection. 

Governor Rusk tendered a public reception to 
all members of the Association at his private 
residence during the evening. Very elaborate 
preparations had been made for it, not only at 
the executive residence, but throughout the en- 
tire neighborhood. It is impossible to state the 
number who attended the reception, but it could 
not have been less than 5,000. Refreshments 
were served on the lawn. During the ‘evening 
-a fine band rendered delightful music. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


Before proceeding to the regular exercises, 
President Bicknell, on Friday morning, intro- 
duced as an eminent visitor to the meetings of 
the Association, Mgr. Capel, the distinguished 
Anglo-Roman divine, who addressed the meeting 
on the Teaching of English. 

It is a remarkable fact, he said, that the 
English-speaking people have always neglected 
one study which every other nation insists upon 
as the foundation of all studies—the study of 
their mother-tongue. The Greeks and Romans 
studied their mother-tongue to perfection. No 
man among them was considered educated who 
‘was not thoroughly familiar with his mother- 
tongue. In modern days France and Germany 
have followed in the same path. Wherever the 
English language is spoken it is assumed that 
our mothers have such an influence over us that 
we are taught our mother-tongue, and that in 
some way or other it sprouts into perfection 
without any training. Educators must remem- 
ber that there is a power of thinking to be gener- 
ated, and that there must be given to the mind 
of every person a perfect instrument for seizing 
hold of thought. 

If I were called upon to define an educated 
man, I should say it is the man who knows his 
language the best. The system of education 
which has proved most efficient in England, 
which has made her great statesmen and rulers, 
is the system of the careful study of languages ; 
but the poor, who have to go to laborat the age 
of 15 or 16, cannot devote themselves to the study 
ofthe dead languages, and for them there remains 
nothing but the mother-tongue. Beside the 
mechanical knowledge of the language, one must 
know the use of words; but the s/ory of a word 
is not the mother-tongue. The point is to make 
every single word produce a definite idea in the 
mind. In doing this the pupil is becoming mas- 
ter of the tongue he is using. Finally, the high- 
est and best gift we can give to any boy or girl 
is the power of reading. I have little faith in 
-anything else. 

The great meeting now resolved itself into a 
convention for the hearing of papers and a dis- 
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cussion of principles and methods of primary 
education. 

Dr. G, Stanley Hall, Professor of Pedagogy, 
Johns Hopkins University, presented the sub- 
ject of 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

The principles.and methods of a system of 
elementary education, so far as is natural, must 
be based on a careful study of heartfelt sym- 
pathy with children. We have learned here 
already, better than in any other country, the 
arts of managing and teaching children in 
masses, but have yet to learn the art of adapta- 
tion to individual children. What we teach 
children is always in fixed but small proportions 
to what we learn from them, The anthropolog- 
ical studies of child-life, already so promising ; 
the elective systems in colleges slowly working 
their way downward toward high and grammar 
schools; the fact that every new insight into 
child-nature has been followed by a wave of 
reformatory educational impulse, all combine to 
show that nothing is now more needed, even in 
a labor or money-saving point of view, than 
such systematic study of the minds and hearts 
of children, as modern psychology makes pos- 
sible. A good method of instruction is one of 
the slowest and most hard-won of the results of 
generations of pedagogic labor and experience. 
It is one of the securest bulwarks against a re- 
lapse into anarchy, or the slow decay of a civili- 
zation, for by it lines of least resistives, by which 
knowledge slowly filters down from the higher 
intelligences among the masses, are found and 
kept wide open. The life of a republic, more 
than any other form of government, is a strug- 
gle against ignorance and its attendant evils, 
and it has been well said that the question 
whether a republican form of government can 
be permanent is at bottom a question of educa- 
tion. The only thing that can shake the confi- 
dence of our people in education, is a growing 
conviction that the three R’s, or the curriculum, 
does not moralize as well as mentalize children. 
To avoid this, we must constantly enlarge our 
methods, so as to take up and educate more 
and more of the child’s nature by our methods. 
This is moral education. - 

Most of the address was devoted to an exposi- 
tion: 1. Of the principles on which the appeals 
to eye and ear of children should be made in 
the primary school. Facts should be given 
that have an independent value by themselves. 
2. Only such things should be taught as are to 
become second nature, as opposed to mere be- 
ginnings or smatterings. 3. Later, and chiefly 
in the very dawn of these radical transforma- 
tions known as adolescence, the child is ripe to 
see the wider conversion of things, and the art 
of questioning was characterized as the chief 
agent to this end. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, followed upon 


METHODS IN TEACHING. 


Teaching is defined by some men to be the act 
of presenting objects of knowledge to the learn- 
er’s view. This definition implies that it is the 
teachers’ duty simply to establish the conditions 
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necessary to learning, and to that growth of the 
mind which the act of learning may produce. 

Method in teaching has reference to a way in 
which the act is to be performed. As there are 
different ways of performing the act, there are 
different methods of teaching, and the methods 
will receive different names according to the pe- 
culiar marks by which they may be distinguished 
from one another. If the objects of knowledge 
are themselves presented, the objective method 
is employed. By oral objective method is meant 
that which adds to the purely objective method 
the use of such words as are necessary to direct 
the learner’s mind in thinking of the objects pre- 
sented. 

The written method substitutes language for 
things. This method isuused by those who sup- 
pose that previously acquired knowledge on an 
active imagination will render the presence of 
objects of study unnecessary. 

The two methods just described direct our 
attention to the effects produced by the presence 
or absence of objects of thought. There are other 
methods that may be distinguished by the man- 
ner of thinking which they occasion. One of 
these is called the analytic method, which con- 
sists in presenting first the whole to be known, 
whether it be an object or subject ; secondly, the 
parts in their order and relations; and lastly, 
the reconstructed whole. Another is the syn- 
thetic method, the reverse of the one just de- 
scribed. It may be detected by observing the 
order of proceeding as the teacher teaches, or as 
the pupil recites the lesson. The synthetic 
method of teaching things presents first qualities 
or parts, supposing that with them the learner 
can construct the wholes of which they are the 
elements. All teaching and recitation and all 
mental processes that begin with the use of de- 
finitions without having derived them from a 
previous analysis, employ simply the synthetic 
method. 

The true method will be that one which will 
best accomplish the purposes for which the act 
of teaching is exercised. These purposes are 
to direct the pupil to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, to the true way of thinking, and to a right 
development of the whole nature. The condi- 
tions of knowledge are the presence to the mind 
of proper objects, a true method of thinking, 
and the ability andinclination to usethe method. 
From the relation of dependence, this knowl- 
edge holds to ideas, and that ideas hold to the 
presence of their objects, we learn that the ob- 
jective method of teaching supplies one neces- 
sary condition of knowledge. Only so far as 
this fundamental truth is observed in teaching 
will the pupil know what his words describe. 

The use of books and lectures as original 
sources of knowledge is one of the most per- 
nicious fallacies of’ modern teaching, They 
present the names of things, and the descrip- 
tions of their modes of existence, but it is not 
in them to become the things themselves. 

The synthetic method of teaching is faulty in 
this: it leads the learner blindly along from 
parts to wholes, by making all combinations for 
him, keeping him in suspense until the process 
is complete, and the whole is constructed. 





But the highest end that school exercises are 
adapted to produce, is the right training of the 
faculties. This truth has been enunciated and 
believed from the most ancient times. Knowl- 
edge is useful; mental development is good. 
The one is a means to an end, the other is an 
end in itself. The mind is developed by the 
exertion of its own energy. 

Dr. T. W. Harris, opening the discussion 
on the subject of the Relation of the Art of Ed- 
ucation to the Science of Education, held that 
the art of education relates to the especial en- 
deavors of individuals, the science of education 
to the consolidated results of the art. He as 
serted that teachers must not sit down on the 
topmost round of the ladder of acquired knowl- 
edge, but by individual labor, sacrifice, and 
pain, endeavor to add a little to the accumu- 
lated store. The teacher's duties require him 
to direct what kind of knowledge the child shall 
acquire and adapt it (in the language of the 
speaker) to the here and the now. He must 
study the history of pedagogics and the present 
writings on the subject. The speaker then 
closed by dilating upon the analytical and syn- 
thetical methods of instruction. 

Mr. Root, of Illinois, said the great evil in el- 
ementary education in this country is that the 
pupils are taught words and not ideas. 

Prof. W. N. Hailmann, of Indiana, President 
of the Froebel Institute of North America, in- 
sisted that in elementary education objects 
should be used by the pupils themselves, and 
not simply shown to them by the instructor ; 
that analytical and_ synthetical instruction 
should always go hand-in-hand, and the teacher 
should be a leader as well as an instructor. 

Mr. Toak, of Dakota, and Col. F. W. Parket, 
also discussed the subject briefly ; after which 
Monsignor Capel addressed the convention at 
some length, in substance as follows: 

It is possible to sketch out a magnificent plan 
of education, but every practical teacher will 
agree that, between that and practically put- 
ting the shoulder to the wheel at nine o'clock in 
the morning and carrying it out, there is an 
abyss, and that is precisely what I wanted to 
learn. The first faculty which the child exhib- 
its is simple imagination. Almost concomitant 
with that comes memory. By the time the 
child is eleven or twelve, it begins to develop a 
thinking power. 

In America you have succeeded in destroying 
childhood; therefore you pass more suddenly: 
into that argumentative power. The child, 
which is blessed simply with sense at first, must 
have those senses well cultured. For this you 
are to use object-lessons and pictures, and 
bring things in contact with the child. The 
child should be taught to use itseyes, hands, and 
feet properly. 

Then the spirit of observation which pertains. 
to sense-teaching, constitutes the foundation 
upon which poetry rests. It is that which makes 
the poet or the distinguished thinker differ from 
other men; he is a close observer, and close 
observation is taught by the training of the 
senses. 

If the imagination is not cultured in child- 
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hood, it will never be fully developed. Next to 
imagination comes memory. There should be 
sound oral instruction about the great deeds ot 


-of the past, the great works that have been ac- 


complished. I would not, however, use a single 
book until the child is nine or ten years of age. 
It should never be forgotten that to teach one 
child is one thing; to teach a class another. I 
think the problem before us is, how to impart 
the maximum amount of good to the class by 
sacrificing the two ends of it, the extremely 
brilliant and the extremely stupid. The great 
work in this country, as it is in Europe, is to 
train every faculty of the child; a well-trained 
mind in a sound body. Do not be misled by 
the desire of teaching everything. Education 
really begins the day the boy leaves the school. 
If he does not know a single one of the ologies, 
if you have taught him how to use his imagina- 
tion and memory. you have done the best work 
in education that it is possible to do. 

D. B. “Hagar, of Massachusetts, introduced 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
hereby tendered to Hon. H. M. Teller, Secretary of 
the Interior, for his endeavors in behalf of education 
in support of the Bureau of Education, and for the 
establishment of Industrial and other schools among 
the Indians. 

Upon motion of Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, 
the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee-of fifty to represent the National Educa- 
tional Association at the World's Centennial and 
Cotton Industrial Exposition. 


THE FAREWELL MEETING. 


The Assembly Chamber of the capitol was 
crowded to its utmost capacity on the occasion 
of the farewell session of the Association, on 
Friday, evening, and an overflow meeting, or- 
ganized at the east entrance tothe building, was 
rendered necessary. The general meeting was 
opened at 8 o'clock by Rev. Dr. Moss, of In- 
diana, who invoked divine blessing upon the 
closing exercises of the great Convention. 

President Bicknell then said that the royal 
banquet was about over in Madison, and the 
teachers were to withdraw to their respective 
homes. This meeting was to be of a farewell, 
jollification order, at a time when their hearts 
were overflowing with gratitude to, and love for, 
Madison and Madisonians. 

Rev. Mr. Mayo, of Boston, had come here to 
speak for the South, but had found that section 
entrenched here, and had allowed it to talk for 
itself, which it had been able to do most ably 
and well. He regarded the Northwest in its 
grandness, as emphasizing the fact that Amer- 
ica is a nation with a big N. He did not con- 
sider mere nationality but educational perfec- 
tion as the acme of human endeavor. Educa- 
tion, he said, is national, and, being such, should 
be taken in charge by the Nation. He asserted 
that such a convention as the present one was 
infinitely more worthy of consideration than any 
political convention. He urged it to be the duty 
of the country to send back to Congress every 
Senator who voted for the bill to nationalize ed- 
-ucation. He praised the magnificent school 
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system of the Northwest, and asserted that the 
great disability of the South was attributable to 
the fact that 80 per cent. of the colored, and 20 
per cent. of the white laborers of that section 
are surrounded by the bonds of ignorance. In 
closing, he paid a fine tribute to the beauty of 
Madison, but said that far above all the remem- 
brances of the convention would be that of the 
old faces seen, of the happy reunions exper- 
ienced, and of the new inks of friendship 
formed. 

Mgr. Capel then addressed the meeting on 
Catholic View of Public Education, reiterating 
the desire of the Church for religious instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O., presented 
the following report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association is without 
precedent in the number of persons in attendance, 
the number of State and Territorial school systems 
and institntions represcnted, the magnificent reception 
tendered, and the enthusiastic interest of all who par- 
ticipated in it, and we, one and all, felicitate ourselves 
that it has been our happy fortune to witness this grand 
triumph of association effort. 

Resolved, That this unparalleled success is chiefly 
due to the energy, devotion, and organizing ability of 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, the president of the Associa- 
tion, whose wise and comprehensive plans, enthusias- 
tic and self-sacrificing effort and directing hand, have 
guided and inspired the great undertaking from its 
inception to its presént triumphant close, and no for- 
mal words can properly express our thankful appreci- 
ation. 

Resolved, That we also recognize the praiseworthy 
and successful labor of the treasurer, secretary, railroad 
secretaries, and other officers of the Association, who 
have so earnestly and wisely codperated in all the 
efforts which have resulted so happily and success- 
fully ; and we would especially mention the efforts of 
Hon. J. H. Smart, the director of the Exposition, and 
his able and faithful associates, who have made this 
department so attractive and instructive a feature of 
the meeting; and also to those who at great cost and 
labor have*made their excellent displays of school 
products and appliances. 


The usual resolutions of thanks to hosts, 
speakers, and officers, were also passed. 


CLOSING REMARKS. 

Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., expressed great sat- 
isfaction at the success of the convention, and 
felt that it would be the means of a great awak- 
ening in educational interests, especially in the 
South. He referred to the magnificent Exposi- 
tion of school products, which had formed such 
an interesting feature of the present meeting, 
and urged upon educators the wisdom of estab- 
lishing pedagogical museums in all sections. 

Rev. Dr. Moss, of Indiana, enthusiastically 
indorsed every sentiment expressed in the reso- 
lutions presented by Dr. White, and hoped for 
grand results to flow from the convention. 

A resolution congratulating the Government 
upon the rescue of the Greeley-exploring party, 
and commiserating with the families of those 
who had been lost in the furtherance of scien- 
tific research, was introduced at this time, and 
unanimously adopted. 
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President Bicknell paid a fitting tribute to 
Madison and her abounding hospitalities. He 
said that the National Educational Association 
had come here bankrupt, and now went away 
totally clear of debt, and with $6,000 in the 
treasury. He referred, in glowing terms, to the 
excellent work done by the various committees, 
and paid a very high compliment to President 
W. D. Parker, of the River Falls Normal School, 
who had labored for months past so modestly 
and unobtrusively, and yet to such a noble end. 

National Aid.—A resolution was introduced 
by Mr. Cowden, of Florida, and adopted, favor- 
ing National Aid to education in the South. 
Reports from States were next announced, and 
these were all in. like tenor—that great progress 
was being made in educational work everywhere, 
and that an unusually strong impetus would un- 
doubtedly be given by this convention. 

President Bicknell then, in appropriate lan- 
guage, presented a gavel to the National Educa- 
tional Association, through Vice-President Butch- 
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er, in the absence of the recently elected presi- 
dent, Dr. F. Louis Soldan, of Missouri. Hesaid 
that its head was made fromthe wood ofa cherry- 
tree planted by Thomas Jefferson, at his beautiful 
retreat at Monticello, and the handle from thered 
wood of the Santa Cruz Mountains of California, 
the two components representing the welding of 
the two extremes of the Nation—the East and 
the West. Mr. Bicknell feelingly referred to his 
official connection with, the Association and re- 
turned thanks to all wH6 had rendered him such 
valuable assistance at various times. 

After the singing of the long-metre doxology, 
and the benediction by Dr. Lemuel Moss, the 
Association adjourned. . 

An overflow meeting, to accommodate those 
who could not again access to the Assembly 
Chamber was organized at the east entrance to 
the capitol, at about 8.30 o'clock, and addresses 
were made by Col. F. W. Parker, Mgr. Capel, 
Henry Randall Waite, of Boston, and Gen. John 
Eaton. 





—_—. 
i i 
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HE Thirtieth Annual Session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion convened in the court house at Mead- 
ville on Tuesday morning, July 8, 1884. 

President S. A. Barr called the Associa- 
tion to order at 10:30 a. m., and the exer- 
cises were opened with music from the Sup- 
plement to Zhe School Journal, \ed by Prof. 
E. P. Russell, of Cambridgeboro, with 
Miss Flavia Davis at the piano, and Mr. J. 
N. Browning on the cornet. 

Rev. LERoy STEPHENS, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county, read from Luke xv., 
and offered prayer. 

‘* All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,’’ 
was sung. 

The President then introduced Hon. PEar- 
son CuuRCH, President Judge of the 3oth 
Judicial District, who delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members 
of the Pennsylvauia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion : 

I have been commissioned on behalf of the 
citizens of Meadville, and in their name to bid 
you welcome as their guests, while you are en- 
gaged here in the furtherance of your honorable 
profession. Your association has shown us re- 
spect in coming to this extreme corner of the 
State to hold your. meeting. This honor we 
appreciate, and we propose taking pleasure in 
ministering to your comfort and enjoyment dur- 
ing your stay amongst us. We are not unac- 
quainted with the purpose of your coming 
together here at this time, and in that purpose, 
we take a deep interest. 

The teaching of the youth of the State should 
always receive the profoundest impulses of an 





enlightened and cultivated people; and without 
derogating aught from the many important sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth, it may be said with- 
out vain glory that the city of Meadville hasever 
taken great pride in her educational and literary 
institutions, her schools, her colleges, her libra- 
ries, and her societies ; and any movement that 
tends to develop and enlarge the system of in- 
structing the young men and women of the State 
has always received and will ever receive her 
highest and bestcommendation. In thus encour- 
aging and patronizing such a purpose as yours, 
we are but profiting by the precept and example 
of the great imperial Commonwealth of which 
we are all members. I am reminded that this 
year marks an epoch in the history of our pres- 
ent common-school system. It is the semi-cen- 
tennial of the formal establishment by law of 
that which has since grown by regular and firm 
steps to its present magnifi¢ent proportions, and 
which is justly the honor and renown of our 
illustrious Commonwealth. And yet this was 
by no means the beginning of the liberal provi- 
sion made by the State for the acquirement of 
learning by its citizens. The public education 
of the youth was one of the very earliest objects 
of the care of the original proprietary of this . 
province. 

In the first law passed in the first General As- 
sembly held in the province of William Penn, 
in the year 1682, the education of children was 
enjoined upon parents and guardians, and under 
fines and penalties for neglect of this command 
—‘‘to the end”’ (as the quaint and vigorous lan- 
guage of the Act expresses it) ‘“‘that poor as 
well as rich may be instructed in good and com- 
mendable learning, which is to be preferred be- 
fore wealth, and that then they be taught some 
useful trade or skill, that the poor may work to 
live, and the rich, if they become poor, may not 
want.” 
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This same spirit that actuated our ancestors, 
has for two hundred years kept constant pace 
‘in the march of improvement and in the ad- 
vance to a higher position, until our own good 
Commonwealth is second to none in the well- 
ditected efforts she is making for progress in the 
scholarship and learning of her sons and daugh- 
ters. The growth and the more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the present age. This 
is emphatically the ag@of reading. In other 
times this was the privilege of the few; in ours 
it is the possession of the many. 

Learning once constituted the accomplishment 
of those in the so-called higher orders of society 
who had no relish for active employment, and 
of those whose lives and profession sought to 
escape from the weariness of their common 
duties. It scarcely reached at all, in its joys or 
its sorrows, in its teachings or its pleasures, the 
home of the peasant and the artisan. It now 
radiates in all directions, and exerts its central 
force very much more in the middle than in any 
other class of society. The means of education 
were formerly within the reach of the few—it 
required wealth and the leisure resulting there- 
from to acquire knowledge ; but now the univer- 
sal establishment of the free public school, com- 
bined with the freedom and the cheapness of 
the printing press, has emancipated a whole peo- 
ple and nation from the thraldom of ignorance 
and the baleful effects of illiteracy. And so has 
this advancement of the age as distinguished 
from its predecessors given a most beneficial 
impulse to education among women. If Chris- 
tianity may be said to have given a permanent 
elevation to woman as an intellectual and moral 
being, it is also true that the present age above 
all others has given play to her genius, and 
taught us to revere its influence. It was the 
fashion of other times to treat the literary ac- 
quirements of woman as standard pedantry or 
vain pretension, to stigmatize them as inconsist- 
ent with those domestic affections and virtues 
which constitute the charm of her society. 
These prejudices have yielded to the influ- 
ences of truth, and have passed away. By slow 
but sure advances, education has extended itself 
through all ranks of society of both men and 
women; and as to womanly culture, there is no 
longer any dread lest the study of science should 
foster that masculine boldness, or restless inde- 
pendence, which sometimes charms by its sallies, 
and again wounds by its extravagances. We 
see that knowledge is favorable to human virtue 
and human happiness; that the refinement of 
literature adds lustre to the devotion of piety ; 
that true learning, like true taste, is modest and 
unostentatious—that grace of manners receives 
a higher polish from the discipline of schools, 
that cultivated genius sheds a sunny and cheer- 
ful light over domestic duties, and its very 
sparkles, like those of the diamond, attest at 
once its power and its purity. 

This, then, I believe, to be the golden age of 
learning and literature. Rightly valued, “it 
maketh young men temperate, and is the com- 
fort of old age; it standeth for wealth with pov- 
erty, and serveth as an ornament for riches,” 
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and if we see, oftener than we would like to see, 
a debasing homage paid to mammon, a servile 
deference yielded to the ‘mighty dollar;”’ an 
intense longing to shine among the gilded but- 
terflies of fashionable society, and participate in 
its evanescent pleasures; an eager chase after 
the wretched indulgences of political ambition ; 
if, I repeat, we see these pursuits of man oftener 
than we ought, we can and do discern through 
an occasional rift in the murky cloud of those 
ignoble passions, the silvery lining which. gives 
us assurance that there is within man’s better 
and purer nature a peace and contentment as 
lasting as it is profitable to him who “bears a 
love. to learning,’’ ‘‘whose mind to him a 
kingdom is,” and whose “library is dukedom 
large enough.”’ It is in this age, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that your lot has been cast. 

You, as teachers and as learners, have not 
only received from it, but you give to it the ben- 
efit of that erudition and that culture whose viv- 
ifying influences permeate every class of society, 
It is to foster and encourage this spirit of the age 
that you are met together. It is to promote em- 
ulation in your dignifiedand honored profession, 
that you come to bestow upon each other the 
benefit of the knowledge and experience you 
have acquired in its exercise, and to fix and 
make firm that prevailing spirit which binds to- 
gether members of the same society or profes- 
sion. 

In this your work to be done and in the end 
to be attained, I bid you God speed. May your 
discussions be harmonious and your debates in- 
structive. May your essayists and your lecturers 
be imbued with the spirit of wisdom to impart to 
you such counsel as will awaken your thoughts, 
increase your knowledge, and become the sub- 
ject of an enlightened recreation. In respect to 
matters outside your immediate routine duties, as 
members of this Association, I hope you will 
have no occasion to regret your choice of this 
city as your place of meeting. I know the peo- 
ple for whom I speak are ‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent,” and are prepared to vie with 
each other in a determination to make your so- 
journ with them gratifying and delightful to both 
you andthem. And when you have finished 
your labors and returned to your homes, I trust 
that our city and its hospitality may have become 
as ‘‘familiar in your mouths as household 
words,” and that your visit to us may ever be 
among your most pleasing reminiscences. Per- 
mit me again to extend to you a most cordial 
greeting, and to renew our assurances of a sin- 
cere and hearty welcome among us. 

Ex-Supt. H. E. Brooks, of Lackawanna 
county, responded to the address of welcome. 
She knew the members of the Association 
would carry away with them pleasant mem- 
ories of Meadville, because she knew its 
people and their hospitality. Many of us. 
were disappointed last year when it was de- 
cided to go out of our own State, and in 
the change since made it is reasonable to 
recognize the work of an overruling Hand. 
The best interests of our own State will al- 
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ways be best served by holding our meet- 
ings within our own borders; if we wish to 
hold a joint session with New York, or 
Ohio, or New Jersey, that may be well 
enough ; but it should not be substituted for 
our regular annual meeting. 

We shall enjoy ourselves in Meadville— 
we cannot help it—and we shall also be 
benefited. No city in the State has more 
to offer us than Meadville, ‘‘ the Boston of 
Pennsylvania.’’ 

While there is much for which to thank 
God in the progress made during the im- 


_portant period reviewed by the gentleman, 


it would be wrong to leave the question 
without looking on the other side. We 
need the memory of past growth to prevent 
discouragement with the present; for it is 
lamentably true that the public schools do 
not hold the position they ought with the 
masses of our people. With all our boasted 
progress, in every advance movement the 
few have led the many—every forward step 
in school legislation has met with opposi- 
tion from the masses who were to receive its 
benefits. Even in little matters like the attend 
ance of teachers at county institutes, there are 
Directors who tax all their ingenuity and “lie 
awake nights’’ to devise plans to circum- 
vent the law and force teachers to ‘‘ make 
up the time.’” Many more improvements 
are needed ; but before we secure them, our 
people must read more. 

While men of means are devoting large 
sums to the endowment of colleges and higher 
institutions, how seldom do we hear of any 
such provision for the great common school 
interest, which lies at the foundation and is 
of the greatest moment! But here in Mead- 
ville are men who have recognized this fact 
in grants to ward schools and public libra- 
ries, to an extent not equaled elsewhere in 
the State. Many more people everywhere 
must do this, to bring the schools to perfec- 
tion. It is cruel to mar the honorable gen- 
tleman’s ideal, but he would be shocked if 
he should visit some schools, even here in 
Crawford county. Such things result from 
lack of interest and abundant ignorance 
among the people. 

The speaker claimed a twofold interest in 
this occasion: selected to represent the 
eastern part of the State, which considering 
distance is well represented, she had also 
the pleasure of returning to her native 
county, of which she felt proud. 

In conclusion, she wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Meadville is the only 
city in the State, if not in the country, where 
all the teachers in the public schools, from 
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the lowest primary to the high school, are 
women. Of course they could not help hav- 
ing good schools, and the people could not 
help being interested in them! She closed 
with the hope that the people of Meadville 
would retain as pleasant recollections of our 
sojourn among them as she was sure would 


be carried away by the visiting members of © 


the Association. 
In the absence of Supt. Luckey, Deputy 


Supt. Hon. J. Q. STEwarT was called upon, . 


who returned the thanks of the Association 
to the gentleman for his cordial greeting. 
He was not a stranger in Meadville, having 
attended the institute here last fall, where 


635 teachers and 125 directors were pres- - 


ent, 


Crawford was one of the first counties ~ 


to organize an institute, its last session be- - 


ing the 33d or 34th. 


Meadville too has an ; 


enviable reputation for interest in common : 
school work; and the college here has a. 


continuous record of 60 years. 
The members of the Association must not 
flatter themselves that we have arrived at a 


point in our educational progress where we 
may cease our labors and give ourselves - 


wholly to enjoyment and gratulations. There 


are difficulties to be met with everywhere, . 


and always will be while the system lives . 
Our form of organization is . 
perhaps as good as could be devised, where « 


and grows. 


all branches of the educational work meet - 


on a common platform, and react bene: - 


ficially upon each other. 


He wished to call special attention to the. - 


semi-centennial address this evening. Mr. . 


Hickok has perhaps a better personal knowl- - 


edge of the whole history of the school sys- 
tem, from its beginning to the present day, 
than any other man in Pennsylvania. 


signing him this place on‘ the programme. 


The - 
executive committee have done well in as; - 


Feeling sure that no one would go away - 


from Meadville or from the Association with 


any feeling of disappointment, he again re- - 


turned thanks to the people of Meadville - 


and Crawford county for their warm wel- 
come. 


President BAER said it was usual for the - 


chairman of the executive committee to be 
heard from at this stage, but it seemed he 
had shirked his duty. 

Pror. CHAMBERLAIN apologized pleas- 
antly for the President’s blunder, on the 
ground that he knew no better. He ex- 
plained the delay in sending out the pro- 
gramme, and some failures, by reason of 
peculiar difficulties attending this session. 
We were to hold a joint session with Ohio 
and New York at Chautauqua; but in Jan- 
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uary we found ourselves left alone, and the 
cry came up ‘‘ Don’t let us go out of the 
State.’’ A circular was issued to learn the 
views of the members, and a large majority 
preferred to come here. Of those named 
upon the programme, Supt. Luckey is de- 
tained at home by pressing business, and 
Prof. Smith of Media is sick: their places 
will be filled. 

He hoped ‘the teachers of Meadville and 
Crawford county would give us their pres- 
ence, their names, ana their dollars. They 
had no expense for holding county institutes, 
and this was one opportunity in many years 
to be in and of the State Association. 

Vacancies in the enrolling committee were 
filled, constituting it as follows: S. F. Hoge, 
G. A. Langley, J. W. Sturdevant, Miss M. 
L. Kepler, and Rev. S. H. Prather. 

The following letter was read and filed: 

MEADVILLE, JULY 8, 1884. 

Zo the Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association: As chairman of the 
Committee on Reception and Hotels, appointed 
by a meeting of the citizens of the City of Mead- 
ville, I called upon the proprietor of the Budd 
House for rates he would charge teachers dur- 
ing the meeting of the Association, when he in- 
formed me that he would reduce his rates to one 
dollar per day on that occasion, which rates 
with others were inserted in the programme 
prepared by the Executive Committee of your 
Association, and distributed throughout the State. 
Learning that he has recently announced that 
he would not keep the teachers for less than one 
dollar and fifty cents per day, | give this notice 
that all persons interested may understand the 
situation, and govern themselves accordingly. 

Very respectfully, 
D. V. DERICKSON, 
Chmn. Com. on Hotels and Receptions. 

The remainder of the morning was spent 

in enrollment of members. 


o 
——_ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE afternoon session was opened with 
music—‘‘ Over There,’’ by Association. 
President BAER then read his Inaugural 
Address, on 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


Introduction.—The importance of the labor 
question can no longer be denied. The states- 
man cannot evade it, nor can the educator ig- 
nore it. Every day in the year and every hour 
in the day this subject calls for attention on the 
part of the rich as well as the poor. And no 
wonder. Labor is the source of all wealth and 
prosperity. It builds our bridges, it constructs 
our railroads, and it works our mines. From 
the ordinary products of the tiller of the soil to 
the millions of the manufacturer, all is the re- 
sult of labor. Visit the most fertile spot in 
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the most fertile region of this great state, and 
contemplate all the elements of prosperity and 
beauty from the orchards and the meadows and 
the beautiful fields of waving grain at your feet 
to the splendid mansion in the distance, and 
you will be compelled to say that all is the result 
of labor. Walk through one of our large cities, 
and you do not need the busy bustle upon the 
streets to tell you the source of its greatness; 
but ask yourself the question, ‘‘ Who made all 
this?’’ ‘Who put this here?” and the answer 
will be that all comes from the hand of labor, 
from the curbstone and the gutter to the top- 
piece of the highest structure. 

Not only is the greater part of material wealth 
produced by labor, by plain, manual labor if 
you please, but it is also true that the great ma- 
jority of the people of every community, of 
every state and nation, are laborers—men who 
work with their hands and whose effort is rather 
of the muscle than of the mind. This has been 
so in all past time, is so now, and will continue 
to be so in all time to come. 

If then the foundation of all prosperity and 
wealth is labor, and if the great mass of man- 
kind are laborers, the great question for the 
educators of the country to consider is, How 
can education improve the products of labor, as 
well as the condition of the laboring classes? 

The many millions that are toiling to-day have 
a right to expect a fair and conscientious con- 
sideration of this subject at our hands. Let us 
not make light of their wants by advocating 
mere theories, but devise such measures as are 
feasible and capable of substantial benefit. 

What is Education ?—\n order that we may 
discuss this question intelligently, it becomes 
necessary to ask the question, What is educa- 
tion? Upon the answer given to this question, 
the solution of the labor problem largely de- 
pends. We answer that education is the har- 
monious development of the full being of man, 
body, mind and soul. Our education hitherto 
has been considerably one-sided. We develop 
the mind not only to the neglect, but often even 
at the expense of the body. And as for soul- 
training, our schools have been without any 
special aim or direction whatever. And right 
here we would start with our subject. To make 
better laborers, men whose condition shall be 
better and the products of whose hands shall 
be improved, we must educate them in this full 
and complete sense. Not only must their minds 
be trained, but also their hands and their hearts. 
The hand must be made able, and the spirit 
more willing, to do that which it falls to their lot 
to perform. 

Physical Education.—Let us then first con- 
sider the question of physical training. This 
question is not receiving the general attention 
in our schools its importance demands. There 
are those who ignore it altogether. Some may 
also inquire what this has to do with the labor 
question. I ami a firm believer in muscle, ard 
have no hesitancy in saying that it is the ver 
foundation of labor. Every measure of strength 
that is added to the arm of the laborer, adds 
just so much to his efficiency and happiness. 
A great deal in the way of proper muscular de- 
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velopment can be done in our schools. The 
teacher can inculcate correct ideas on the sub- 
ject of health. He can teach the pupils in re- 
gard to pastime, walking, standing, sitting, in 
regard to breathing, and habits of life generally. 
But we must not stop here. We wanta regular 
system of physical training, given from a scien- 
tific standpoint, with the view of developing 
symmetry of form and strength of body. Such 
exercises will be at once interesting and bene- 
ficial. While the body is thus strengthened and 
developed according to the laws of health, the 
mind is also stimulated and.enabled to do more 
effective work. 

It is a historical fact that may not be gener- 
ally known, that Sweden was the first of all the 
nations of Europe to introduce into the com- 
mon schools regular calisthenic and gymnastic 
exercises. For at least a century they have 
kept up their physical training, and to-day the 
Swedes are known throughout the world as a 
people of powerful physique. 

It is a known fact that at the beginning of the 
present century, the German army was fre- 
quently defeated and demoralized, and the sol- 
diers were known to be wanting in physical 
strength. Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, the German 
patriot of Prussia, noticed this, and from patri- 
otic motives he established the gymnasia, where 
young men were fitted to endure the fatigues of 
war. These gymnasia spread over all the king- 
dom, and inaugurated a system of physical 
training in the schools, which made the Prus- 
sians a strong people, physically as well as men- 
tally, and really placed them, by means of their 
achievements during the Franco-Prussian war, 
at the head of the great powers of Europe. 

There are a great many people in our coun- 
try, and people in a position to know, who hold 
that we are degenerating physically, that our 
great prosperity as a people leads to habits of 
ease and dissipation, which undermine our 
health. There is no doubt that we are not 
developing the bone and muscle that our fathers 
could boast of, or such as we need to remain a 
great people. This question must receive the 
attention of the educators of the country. By 
attending to this properly, we take the first step 
toward the proper solution of the labor problem. 

Spiritual Training.—But our task is not only 
to make the hand more able, but we must also 
make the spirit more willing to perform honest 
labor.. And here it is where the great burden of 
our effort must fall. On the question of labor, 
the Bible saying, ‘‘ The spirit is willing but thé 
flesh is weak,’’ 1s frequently changed into “‘ The 
body would be able but the spirit wants a day 
off."" To correct this evil serious and deter- 
mined eifort is needed. The children in their 
early youth must be taught, and that in good 
faith, that labor is honorable, and that man is 
never so happy as when he is engaged in some 
useful employment. 

Before entering upon this part of my subject, 
however, I must be allowed to notice a few 
erroneous notions in regard to the relation edu- 
cation sustains to labor. é 

1. The first is that education, as such, preju- 
dices people against labor. Is this so? I 
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answer, no. You ask me, ‘“‘ What is it then that 
allures the hired girl from the domestic hearth, 
and the farmer’s son from the plow?”’ ‘What 
is it that allures the youth of the land gener- 
ally from the ranks of laborers into the profes- 
sions and positions that are looked upon as 
being more genteel?” I answer that whatever 
wrong is done in this direction is not due to the 
schools or to education as such, but to the spirit 
of the age that permeates all ranks of society. 
The grammar or the algebra that the child 
studies does not necessarily disincline him to 
labor. What does so disincline him is the in- 
struction given at home by the parents and 
friends. From the earliest days the child is told 
to do this and to do that, so that in after years 
he will not need to work, but can lead an easy 
life. Children are thus coaxed to study and to 
obey so that they will not need to work when 
they are grown up. And this is what makes 
labor repugnant to them, and what drives the 
cook from the kitchen and the apprentice from 
the shop, often against their own interest and 
that of society. 

2. I must confess, however, that this spirit of 
the age has, in some instances, invaded our 
schools. For the past decade or even more 
some of our educators have been trying to gull 
the people into the notion that education should 
be simply a pouring-in process, that everything 
should be made so easy and so simplified that 
the pupils could receive it without effort. This 
is a false theory, and the sooner it disappears 
from the educational arena the better. To ac- 
quire an education that is worth having, means 
hard work, and this is the best argument that 
can be offered to the effect that education does 
not prejudice people against labor. 

3. Another false notion currentis that teachers 
should not impress upon the minds oftheir pupils 
the idea that they strive to rise higher and higher 
in station, and aim to fill the highest position of 
usefulness in the land. This idea is only wrong 
so far as it omits fitness or qualification. If the 
teacher aims to qualify the child for positions in 
life higher than that in which it was born, and 
succeeds in it, he is doing a good work. Welive 
in the land of liberty. The poor and the lowly 
can rise to the highest position in the govern- 
ment. A rail-splitter can become President of 
the Nation; the poor school-teacher, who works 
for a mere pittance ofa salary and boardsaround, 
can rise to the position of Justice on the Supreme 
Bench, and the humble farmer’s son can grace 
the executive chamber of the commonwealth. I 
say that he does right when he inspires his 
pupils with the ambition to rise to positions of 
usefulness and honor. I say, let every teacher 
in the land, whether it be in the little school 
house by the roadside, or in the beautiful palace 
of brick, teach his pupils that this is the land of 
liberty ; that here the poor may rise side by side 
with the rich. Yes, and let him inculcate this 
palpable truth, so well expressed by the great 
ie of the Declaration of Independence, 
viz.: ‘that the mass of mankind have not been 
born with saddles on their backs, nor the fa- 
vored few, booted and spurred, ready to ride 
them legitimately.”” But while this idea is im- 
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pressed upon the minds of the young, another 
and still grander one should also be impressed, 
that is, that the great object of life is not to hold 
office, but that it is manhood and womanhood 
in the highest sense of the term. Fitness for 
the position is better than to hold the position 
itself, and this must not be lost sight of. 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the goud for a’ that. 

4. Having now noticed these erroneous views, 
we will offer some suggestions as to how this 
spirit of the age may be best counteracted, and 
our spiritual nature trained so as to develop 
higher ideals of manhood and womanhood. 
And I would say there should be instruction in 
our schools on this subject. Call it moral in- 
struction or what you please, some force is 
needed to mould properly the sentiments of the 
rising generation. 

This instruction can be given in different 
ways. One way we suggest is by precept. The 
teacher should frequently speak to his pupils on 
the different callings in life, and lead them to 
see the moral worth of labor. He should show 
them that there must always be men to perform 
manual labor, and that each one should do 
well whatever it should fall to their lot to do. 
If a man be a farmer, let him strive to excel as 
a farmer; if a mechanic, let him excel as a 
mechanic. Let him show them that the profes- 
sions are over-crowded, and that many are now 
eking out 4 miserable existence at law and at 
theology who would have made first-rate farm- 
ers; and how much superior a good mechanic 
is to a poor doctor. Rank and station are not 
so much to be desired as success and happi- 
ness. And how much more happy the honest 
working-man is than even a respectable failure 
in’ the professions! I fail to see why even a 
bootblack or a groom should not be completely 
happy, because his work, if done well, is cer- 
tainly destined to shine. 

In the second place, the teacher can do much 
in the way of moulding the spiritual nature prop- 
erly by teaching the pupils proverbs and coup- 
fets containing golden thoughts on the subject 
of labor, duty, industry, manhood. Let me here 
quote but-one which we are sure can not fail to 
point-its- lessons: 

Labor is life: ’tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 


_And still another excellent method of giving 
instruction on this subject is afforded by the 
lives of great‘men. The teacher can reter to 
certain incidents in such lives, or give the whole 
career in the form of a short narrative, always 
pointing a lesson. History is full of examples, 
and the occasions for the teacher to draw such 
lessons are many. 

You will permit me here to refer to one as an 
illustration. Let us take Andrew Johnson, the 
man who rose from the position of an unlettered 
tailor, through all the intervening steps, to that 
of President of the United States. And it is 
not for this that I refer to him here. It is rather 
for his loyalty to the common people. He was 
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always on their side and always defended them. 
When in the United States Congress and on a 
certain occasion the interests of the working 
people were at stake, he is known to have 
made this notable expression,—" Sir, I do not 
forget that Iam a mechanic. I am proud to 
own it. Neither dol forget that Adam was a 
tailor and sewed fig-leaves, or that our Saviour 
was the son of a carpenter.”’ 

And in the Senate of the United States, when 
on acertain occasion Jefferson Davis sneeringly 
asked one day, ‘‘What does the gentleman 
mean by the laboring classes?'’ he promptly 
answered, ‘“‘ Those who earn their bréad in the 
sweat of their face, and not by fatiguing their 
ingenuity.” 

These are excellent lessons, taught by good 
authority. He also gave the best advice ever 
given to any people when he addressed the 
colored people of Nashville. He told them 
that they were freemen, but explained that free- 
dom meant to dehave properly and to work. 

But it is rather for his example in the interest 
of common manual labor that | bring his name 
before you. He had been president of the na- 
tion, and was again elected to the United States 
Senate. When in the summer of 1875 the 
cholera broke out among his neighbors, he 
did not fly to the mountains and leave his 
friends to die in neglect, but like a common ser- 
vant he made himself useful in relieving their 
sufferings, waiting even upon the servants them- 
selves. And this he continued to do, not re- 
fusing to perform the most menial service, un- 
til he himself fell a victim to the disease. 

This was the last act of his life, and it was 
the greatest of them all. By it he showed him- 
self in reality a great and good man. He not 
only dignified labor, but proved himself a phi- 
lanthropist of the noblest type. 

By lessons of this character the spiritual na- 
ture of the child can be trained. But it requires 
united and persistent effort. Our moral nature 
ranks above the physical and the mental, and 
to train it properly is the greatest work a teacher 
can engage in. Of course complete moral 
training means religious training, which can 
only be given in its tull sense by the Christian 
church ; but the schools having assumed the 
education of the young dare not neglect moral 
‘training, the most important element of the 
child’s being. 

Mental 7raining.—Important as the physi- 
cal and moral training of the child may be, the 
mental training is not less so. By a proper de- 
velopment of the mind, the work of the hand 
will become more effective, and the aspirations 
of the soul more ennobling. Other things being 

equal, the man with a trained intellect is the 
superior of the man without education, even in 
breaking stones in the quarry. Proper mental 
training, we hold, has beyond question this 
double advantage: 

First. It improves the condition of the laborer 
by making him more happy, and oe prone to 
idleness and crime. 

Second. It improves the ptoducls of labor, 
making it more skillful and more productive. 

To make the instruction in our schools as 
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effective in this direction as possible, several 
changes are necessary. Our instruction must 
be more thorough and more practical. To do 
this it is not necessary to turn our schools into 
workshops, or to attach a workshop to every 
school. This idea is impractical, and if ever 
tried in this country will prove a failure. We 
need Training Schools and Reform Schools in 
our cities. To these an industrial department 
should be attached. But wherever possible, the 
parent is the most suitable person to direct the 
education and training of his child. 

1. Our schools can however-do a great deal 
in the way of giving the child this required in- 
struction. A little reform is necessary in many 
instances. 

In the first place the instruction should be 
more practical. Special attention should be 
given to leading branches, such as reading, 
writing, and keeping accounts. 

An effort should be made not only to teach 
good reading but to instil a taste for reading. 
The laboring classes should be given such an 


education as will be most useful to them. If. 


these people were more generally given to read- 
ing, they would be in many ways happier and 
less frequently become the dupes of designing 
politicians. 

In the second place we should add to the 
branches now taught the elements of the sci- 
ences, drawing, and the practical application 
of Geometry. These branches should be taught 
in a common-sense practical way, beginning 
with Object Lessons in their simplest form and 
ending in complete science. 

2. It must not be understood that the children 
of the laboring classes should be limited to a mere 
primary education. Wherever possible let them 
pass through the high school and the normal 
school, and even through college; but let the in- 
struction in these schools be more practical and 
thorough, so that to graduate from them will be 
not simply an honor but a real benefit. 

We have known graduates from these higher 
schools who were able to distinguish a peach 
from a pear tree only when they saw the peach 
on the one and the pear on the other. And yet 
they had taken a complete course in botany! 

3. The old apprentice system having passed 
away, the work of teaching special pursuits in 
a scientific way is in most cases now.done by 
technical schools. These schools have a great 
work to perform. They furnish us our skilled 
labor, and in so far as they do their work well 
they benefit the laborer by making him more 
independent and happy. 

In our State several kinds of institutions of 
this character are to some extent under State 
patronage. It is right that the State should ex- 
tend a helping hand to enterprises so beneficent, 
but the fact should not become apparent that 
the State will carry them through irrespective of 
merit or of individual enterprise. As far as the 
number of these institutions is concerned, the 
law of supply and demand should be allowed 
to regulate this; and as far as State aid is con- 
cerned they should be fairly supported, but not 
protected to such an extent as toallow them to be- 
come indifferent as to the character of their work. 





It is the opinion of many people that some of 
our technical schools lack in thoroughness and 
in practical work. Pupils graduate from them 
in many “ologies,”’ but fail to apply in practical 
life what they have learned in school. 

When I see one of these persons with a big 
title and large pretentions, but failing to apply 
the simplest part of his science to practical life, 
Iam reminded of Stonewall Jackson's old bridge 
builder. The Genera! had his bridge builder 
and his man of science, or skilled engineer. 
At one time the General wanted a bridge built 
in a given time, and he called his man and gave 
him his orders—‘‘ The bridge must be finished 
by to-morrow morning, and according to the 
plans and specifications of the engineer.” The 
bridge builder was a practical man and obedient 
to his general. He went to the man of science 
for plans and specifications, but also went to 
work constructing the bridge. The plans and 
specifications did not come, but the bridge was 
built notwithstanding. The next morning when 
asked by the General how about the bridge, he 
answered, ‘General, the bridge is finished: I 
don’t know whether the picture is or not.”’ 

Other Agencies.—1. Trades unions, mechan- 
ics’ guilds, and labor organizations generally, can 
do much good in the interest of the laboring 
classes. These organizations, as we now have 
them, are too frequently of a political character, 
and unscrupulous politicians are enabled to use 
them for their own aggrandizement. This is a 
perverted use. These organizations should be 
for self-protection, for social enjoyment, and for 
literary and scientific advancement. For the 
furtherance of these ends they should establish 
courses of lectures, reading rooms and libraries. 
In this way they would accomplish much in the 
interest of labor. Our agricultural societies 
should not be satisfied with their annual fairs. 
There should be a regular organization, with 
frequent meetings for instruction. Each so- 
ciety should have an experimental farm, illus- 
trating the result of different kinds of fertilizers 
on different kinds of soil, as well as the proper 
methods of cultivation. If farmers would mix 
a little more brains with the soil and a little 
more heart with the work, what a happy people 
they would be! There is nothing so pleasant to 
contemplate as a farmer’s family, when all the 
members are intelligent and happy in their in- 
dependence and usefulness. 

2. During the session of the last Legislature 
a law was passed establishing Industrial Homes 


in every county of the state, for children that , 


are homeless, friendless or indigent. It may 
take some time till the spirit of the law is car- 
ried out in every particular, but when carried 
into effect, it will prove a great blessing. These 
children, now frequently doomed to a life of 
degradation, will be properly raised, educated 
and fitted for the duties of life. It will also give 
an impetus to certain forms of industry, such as 
the common trades, now pretty much neglected. 
The educational forces of the State should, as 
far as possible, assist in founding these ‘‘ homes” 
and giving them proper direction. 
Concluston.—This then is my solution of the 
labor problem, at this time, as far as it is af- 
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fected by education. Some things stated may 
be questioned, but I firmly believe that every 
suggestion is sensible, and if practiced in sin- 
cerity will result in good. 

The different forms of society should be or- 
ganized for the purpose of enjoyment and im- 
provement. Our schools should furnish a more 
practical education, so that the laboring classes 
may derive from them the greatest possible 
good. Besides, the hand must be made able 
and the spirit more willing to perform well 
whatever duty it may fall to one’s lot to per- 
form. And if there is any one part of this sub- 
ject that demands to be emphasized above all 
others, it is that part which refers to the necessity 
of exalting manhood and womanhood above 
rank and station, and thus dignifying whatever 
position one may be called to fill. 

Some time ago there was published in the 
newspapers of the country a portion of a letter 
which Mrs. Garfield wrote to her husband ten 
years before his unfortunate death. It is so 
well in point, and unfolds such excellence of 
character, that I do not hesitate to quote it en- 
tire. The letter reads :— 

“I am glad to tell that out of all the toil and 
disappointment of the summer just ended, I 
have risen up to a victory ; that the silence of 
thought since you have been away has won for 
my spirit a triumph. I read something like this 
the other day: ‘There is no healthy thought 
without labor, and thought makes the laborer 
happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I have been 
able to climb up higher. It came to me one 
morning when | was making bread. I said to 
myself: ‘Here I am compelled by an inevitable 
necessity to make our bread this summer. Why 
not consider it a pleasant occupation and make 
it so by trying to see what perfect bread I can 
make?’ It seemed like an inspiration and the 
whole of my life grew brighter. The very sun- 
shine seemed flowing down through my spirit 
into the white loaves, and now I believe my 
table is furnished with better bread than ever 
before.” 

This is a noble example of a good woman, 
and is one of the richest legacies this notable 
family have left to a grateful people. It illus- 
trates the proper method of dignifying labor. 
The great thing in life is to be happy. If peo- 
ple but thought so, the sunshine of God would 
daily stream down upon thousands of poor lab- 
orers, and brighten the hours of their toil. 

But we must not forget that the millennium is 
not as yet at hand. If all that I have said in 
favor of labor will be carried into practice, there 
will still be a great deal of imperfect labor, and 
a great many poor and unhappy people. There 
is no panacea for all the evils of society. As 
long as man is sinful there will always be discon- 
tent, imperfection, misery. Yes, in all coming 
time the poor will be servants and the rich mas- 
ters. Labor will be compelled to stand by the 
cabin while wealth passes by in magnificence. 
Wealth will consumegn luxury that which has 
been accumulated by the sweat of the laborer. 
But this does not say that we can not improve 
the condition of things. We can improve the 
condition of the laborer in many ways, but 
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mainly by building him upin manhood. I can- 
not close these remarks in a more fitting manner 
than by quoting the words of Robert Burns on 
this subject, which are as follows: 

What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey, and a’ that ; 

Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show. and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Pror. A. B. MILLER, of Warren, opened 
the discussion of the President’s paper, in 
the following remarks: 


The points in our worthy President’s interest- 
ing address which interest me most, because 
they enter most fully into my recent experience 
and observation, are those which he character- 
izes as prevalent errors in respect to education. 

There are, I think, not a few who believe that 
education as furnished by our schools, especially 
as furnished by the high school, does harm to 
the community by creating dissatisfaction and 
discontent in the minds of those appointed by 
Providence to a life of manual labor. 

I see this thought in literature: I hear it in con- 
versation. But a few days ago one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Warren, who holds this opinion, 
spoke to me on this question. He is a man of 
well-informed, highly-cultivated, powerful mind. 
His judgment is sometimes a little unsound— 
that is to say, it does not always agree with 
mine; but in regard to intellectual ability, he is 
second to no man in Warren. 

‘I suppose,”’ said he, ‘‘ you keep track of the 
graduates of your high school. What are they 
doing ?”’ 

Forgetting for the moment his well-known 
opinions, and wishing to produce a favorable 
impression, I spoke of those who were pushing 
forward into higher positions. 

“Do you recall many,’ he inquired further, 
“who are engaged in distinctively industrial 
pursuits?”’ Receiving a negative answer, he 
continued, ‘‘Are you not then educating the 
children of the working classes into the idea of 
getting a living in some other way than by 
work?” To which I could only reply, ‘It 
would certainly seem so.” 

Many of those who hear me are doubtless per- 
sonally acquainted with Miss ° Maud Matchin. 
The author of ‘‘The Bread Winners”’ repre- 
sents her as a young lady fitted for usefulness 
and happiness, if only content to work in the 
station in which she was born. But in an evil 
day she was sent to the high school; her ideas 
of life were thus changed and unsettled, so that 
her usefulness, whether in the station where she 
belonged, or in the station to which she fool- 
ishly aspired, was utterly destroyed. I believe 
that, in a subsequent statement, the same author 
claims that in a city like Cleveland, few girls 
who have been exposed to the disturbing influ- 
ence of the high school, could be found willing 
to marry a man in their own father’s station. 

I must confess that there are some of our 
graduates whose usefulness seems to have been 
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impaired rather than enhanced by unwise at- 
tempts to climb into some occupation for which 
they are not fitted by nature. 

In view of these facts and opinions, I am in- 
clined to believe, and therefore do freely admit, 
that education as furnished by the high school 
does harm in many cases, by disturbing and 
unsettling the minds of those whose effective 
strength lies mostly in the muscle. 

But if complaint is made of the schools on 
this ground, is it not just and fair to enquire 
also whether this same influence is productive 
of good? 

Many years ago, when I first began to teach 
in eastern Massachusetts, there came into the 
school a lad from the country whose mother 
was a widow, whose father had been a carpen- 
ter, who seemed to be destined by Providence 
to be a mechanic or a farmer. I started him in 
arithmetic. The inspiration of the school led 
him into Latin and Greek and invited him to 
go to college; and to-day he is known to most 
of you as a Lieutenant-Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I suppose that if there is any truth respecting 
our social life so well established as to be be- 
yond all controversy, it is that the leading con- 
trolling minds in the professions, and in busi- 
ness—in town and in city, in the State and in 
the nation,—are the men who have grown up 
out of boys who worked for a living. 

A few years ago Washington Gladden, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, selected the names 
of a hundred of the leading men of that city, 
taking specimens from the various employments, 
and inquired into the conditions of their boy- 
hood. It was found that nearly*ninety per cent. 
of them were taught to work and to help them- 
selves in childhood. 

I appeal to the experience of those before 
me. Are there not hundreds here to-day who 
have passed from a narrower to a wider field of 
usefulness, carried forward by the inspiring in- 
fluence of the schools? It appears then to be 
clearly true that much good is done by this dis- 
turbing influence of the schools. It might be 
an interesting question to ask whether a way 
may be devised by which the evil can be elim- 
mated, and the good alone allowed to remain. 
If I place on this desk a variety of articles,— 
pithballs, feathers, thread, wood, brass, iron, 
steel, etc.,—I can present to them a force which 
will act on the lighter alone ; another force that 
will seize on some of the heavier bodies. The 
prime conductor of an electrical machine will 
make the pithballs dance, it will make the 
feathers flutter and the thread tremble. If I 
present a strong magnet it will let these alone, 
but will seize upon the iron and steel and hold 
them with a firm grasp. 

But alas! it is not,so with the magnetism of 
the teacher and the school. It acts, perhaps 
not upon all individuals, but upon all classes 
alike; and I fear we shall have te look a long 
time for an inventor so skillful as to find out a 
method by which we can call out those, and 
only those, whom God has specially fitted to 
rise and shine. 

We need, then, to come back to the question 
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of the ratio between the good and the harm 
done. 

As to numbers it seems to me—am I mis- 
taken in this ?—it seems to me that the prepon- 
derance of numbers is greatly on the side of 
the good. But numbers alone do not decide it. 
The specimens should be weighed, not counted. 
About how many Miss Maud Matchins would 
it take to balance in influence one Governor 
Stone ? About how many pithballs would it take 
to equal in efficiency one rifled cannon ? 

If, as appears to be true, the good is to the 
harm as ten to one or as a hundred to one, 
would it be well to discontinue this disturbing 
and unsettling influence of the public school ? 

It is sometimes claimed that as the laboring 
class is the foundation of society, and as the 
schools and other influences are continually 
making inroads upon this class and depleting 
their numbers, the foundations are liable to be 
undermined, to the great danger of the structure. 
Well, it seems to me that this class has 4 won- 
derful stability. When I came to Warren ten 
years ago, which was my first experience with 
the public schools, it seemed to me such an easy’ 
matter for children to learn to read and spell 
and cipher, that I thought if the people of War- 
ren give me the charge of their schools two or 
three years, I would have half or two-thirds of 
the children in the high school. I have been 
there ten years, and now the children are scat- 
tered all along the line, pretty much as formerly. 

Again, you know there is a good deal of money 
in the country—a good many men getting rich; 
and once the thought occurred to me that the 
greatest confusion of values and prices must fol- 
low if by chance everybody should get rich. 
But my fears were fully allayed by the remark 
of a friend, who said, ‘‘Money is indeed very 
plenty in the country, but it will never be so 
plenty but that men who haven't got any of it 
will be plentier.’’ So I believe that intelligence 
and cultivation will never be so “plenty” but 
that men who have to earn a living by the sweat 
of the face will be ‘‘ plentier.” 

Another charge made against the schools is 
that they cultivate a contempt for labor and lab- 
orers. This of course is false, and possibly the 
charge may be accounted for, in part at least, 
in this way: We teach that different kinds of 
labor have different values, and we should be 
false to God and to humanity if we did not. A 
few weeks ago a young man named Wm. J. Mc- 
Connell came into one of the towns of Warren 
county. By four or five weeks of labor he 
rallied the temperance sentiment in that town; 
united it, cemented it together, and establishedi: 
it so that it stood up like a giant and smote the- 
enemy with a giant’s hand. The inevitable 
result is that all licenses to sell liquor there are 
withdrawn, and no more can be granted. It 
seems to me that the fruits of such a man’s labor - 
are precious beyond expression or conception. 

Then, there is the labor of invention. I read' 
in my newspaper last week that George West- 
inghouse, jr., has been laboring for a year or: 
two in' perfecting a contrivance whereby at a: 
great railroad centre, where there are hundreds 
of trains passing every day, all the switches and 
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signals may be made to move automatically, 
operated by one man at a central point, and 
thus all possibility of accident avoided. The 
value of such a man’s labor, estimated by its 
effect upon the material interests of society, is 
very great. 

_ The farmer needs to look out for his buildings 
his machinery, rotation of crops, manures, and 
stock, and lend a hand in the field. His hired 
man hoes the corn and digs the potatoes. Now 
it is plain that the work of the farmer is more 
valuable than that of his hired man, while it 
must yield in importance to the work of the in- 
ventor, who in his turn must yield the palm to 
the successful reformer. 

Must we therefore look with any degree of 
disrespect upon the work of the laborer, because 
it is of less value than that of some other men ? 
Shall a glass of water be despised because it is 

“not a pailful?—or a pail of water because it 
will not fill a reservoir? Upon the hillside near 
my house is a spring from which trickles a little 
rivulet of water. Can you despise that spring 
because it is not as large as the Croton river? It 
might indeed be despised if it should attempt to 
furnish water for New York city, but while it is 
able to furnish pure water for one family, and 
does it, it is just as honorable as the ocean. 

The schools, then, in teaching that different 
kinds of labor have different values, teach us to 
honor all kinds of labor according to its true 
worth, whether of muscle, brain or heart, and to 
despise nothing but idleness or unfaithfulness. 

Prof. S. R. THompson, of Nebraska, for- 
mer Superintendent of Crawford county, 
said this question was second in importance 
to none that could come before a body of 
educators. In this age, whose industries 
are its peculiarfeatures, the adjustment of 
education to industry is our great work for 
the remainder of this century and part of 
the next. We must do something to pre- 
pare the pupils for industrial employments 
—for the use of machines, without which 
nothing is done nowadays; and, while 
we cannot convert the school into a work- 
shop, we can give such instruction as will 
prepare for industrial life by familiarizing 
our children with those principles of natural 
philosophy by the application of which man 
gains control of nature. 

Supt. BuEHRLE wished to call atten- 
‘tion to the importance of understanding in 
what sense words are used. We have heard 
about ‘‘ leading citizens,’’ and the ‘‘ lower 
classes.’’ Are we to understand that the 
absconding banker and the stock gambler 

.are leading citizens, and the classes who 
labor are therefore lowered? Where shall 
we draw these lines >—between the teacher’s 
desk and work on the farm? And when 
we have drawn them, will we not have done 
ur worst to spread the pernicious notion 
that labor is merely muscular exertion? 
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Again, what are we to understand by “ dis- 
content ’’ in the masses? Is not discon- 
tent the source of all improvement? Per- 
fect content with present conditions would 
beget laziness, stagnation, death. Let peo- 
ple be discontented with their condition, 
and they will go to work to improve it. 
These objections to higher education are 
simply thin disguises to cover the unpopular- 
ity of the old essential principles of heathen- 
ism and despotism, that the son shall beas his 
father was. Under such conditions Egypt 
built the pyramids, and India consolidated 
her system of caste. Shall we deny the 
progress of the centuries, and go back three 
or four thousand years ?—and if not, what 
doe these objectors propose we shall do? 
No, we have not too much education, but 
too little. Work is poorly done, all along 
the line, because the workers are poorly 
educated. Where is worse work done than 
in our halls of legislation ?—-we haven’t edu- 
cated men enough to give us decent laws. 
And the same is true in the other profes- 
sions. How many errors of the doctors, for 
instance, are covered by the charitable earth ! 
There is room for strong men everywhere, 
and when the Creator gives a poor boy 
brains, He expects him to use them, and the 
boy ought to be discontented until he gets 
up where there is room. 

Rev. Lero¥ STEPHENS did not think the 
American people despise work; most of us 
have worked, and do now. But there are 
difficulties that must be considered. Into 
some communities of Pennsylvania, a class 
of laborers have been imported beside whom 
the decent American don’t like to work, and 
oughtn’t to. These Hungarians come here 
as serfs, and capital buys them cheap, to 
further enrich itself. The discontent that 
makes our people refuse to work with them 
is creditable. It isa question of pay—the 
lady who teaches for $50 a month would 
work in your kitchen for $75. We want a 
system that will prevent people getting rich 
by employing serfs. Perhaps Henry George 
is not so far wrong about the disease and the 
remedy. 

Rev. S. H. PRaTHER did not believe in 
caste—nor in the man who is able to send 
his own son to college objecting to the pub- 
lic school for the poor man’s son. He be- 
lieved, too, that all men are brothers—even 
the poor Hungarian we have heard of; and 
he had no sympathy with the man who would 
draw his holy robes aside lest they be pol- 
luted by sume poorer brother, whether Hun- 
garian or Chinaman. Give the poor man 
a chance, and let the system of public in- 
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struction grow high, and open its doors 
wide ; and perhaps these despised races may 
come to a plane above those who now wish 
to avoid their very touch. We want to 
reach down and lift up those who are below ; 
not separate ourselves from them. 


Prof. E. T. Mason said our graduates 
would continue to drift away as heretofore, 
because they find that knowledge is power 
every way, and they can turn their work to 
better account in what are called the higher 
walks of life. They simply go where they 
can do the best, like the rest of us. 


Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, did not think 
we need fear that the high school girl of the 
novel was the coming woman. He had 
known more than a quarter-century of high 
school girls, and they were very apt to marry 
a good fellow when they had a chance, 
whether he worked with muscle or brain. 
He found trouble in keeping his boys till 
they graduated, because the shops and stores 
were continually reaching out for them and 
taking them away. There will probably be 
no larger lie told here than that the high 
school builds up in young people a feeling 
against labor. It does and ought to teach 
them to save labor, to use the brain to di- 
rect the hand, instead of depending on 
mere muscle. He found boys, and girls too, 
only too anxious to work—to get money. 
Herbert Spencer found us Americans ‘‘crazy 
with love of work.’’ What we want is to 
improve the inethods of labor—to take some 
of the toil and suffering out of it—and edu- 
cation is work on that line. 

After a solo by Prof. Russell, Mrs. L. D. 
Douctass read a paper forwarded to her by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
for presentation at this session, as follows: 


TEMPERANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—WHAT? 
HOW? WHEN? 


““What do you propose?” To have the ef- 
fects upon the human system of alcohol and 
other stimulants and narcotics, systematically 
taught in every school receiving public money. 
This will make such teaching obligatory in each 
of the public schools of Pennsylvania, in her 
normal schools, and every educational institu- 
tion receiving public money. 

Why? The American public school system 
is the inevitable corollary of the American Dec- 
laration of Indepehdence. Popular education 
must accompany popular suffrage, or republican- 
ism is a failure. This education must make not 
only intelligent men, but moral, law-abiding 
citizens, if it fulfils its mission. It must fore- 
warn and thus forearm against the foes to good 
citizenship. No foe is more common, and more 
deadly, alike to the individual and tothe state, 
than intemperance. The wise general strength- 
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ens the defences at vulnerable points. Prus- 
sia says, and acts upon the motto, ‘“‘ Whatever 
you would have come out in the life of the state, 
you must first put into the schools of the state.” 
We wish Temperance wrought into the very 
fibre of our national life; hence we would teach 
Temperance in its schools. 

“Ignorance is both blind and bad.” It makes 
as many drunkards as appetite does. The 
young dally with temptation because they are 
ignorant of its awful power. Let every child 
in the land be taught the undisputed scientific 
facts concerning alcohol and tobacco, their ac- 
tion upon all the tissues and vital organs of his 
body, and through them on mind and heart; 
let him know that they are poisons; that the 
law of poisons is their law, which they immutably 
obey—and he will take heed how he tampers 
with them. 

Gladstone says, ‘‘ Any government of Anglo- 
Saxons must give a reason for what it does—a 
reason that, on the whole, will be sufficient to 
convince the average mind.” We are Anglo- 
Saxons. The “average mind”’ of our people 


must be convinced that the use of a// alcoholic . 


liquors as a beverage is an evil, and only an 
evil; before the individual will enforce total ab- 
stinence upon himself, or the State will enact 
and enforce prohibitory laws. 

Law is embodied public sentiment. To have 
right law there must be right public sentiment, 
and this sentiment must be educated. For 
seventy-five years licensed dram-shops have 
been educating public sentiment downward ; it 
is time that enlightened Christian conscience 
devise some effectual way to educate it upward. 
When the convictions of the people are as strong 
and as universal against the use and sale of in- 
toxicants as they now are against murder and 
theft, and not till then, this awful evil will be 
checked. 

The citizens of to-morrow are the school child- 
ren of to-day. Fasten this conviction upon their 
hearts; and when to them is entrusted the mak- 
ing and enforcement of laws, they will suppress 
this crime as their fathers have suppressed mur- 
der and theft. 

How is this conviction to be wrought? Secure 
in our Legislature, next winter, the enactment of 
a law making instruction in physiology and hy- 
giene—which shall give special prominence to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks and other stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the human system— 
obligatory in all schools receiving public money. 


Such a law is now in force in Vermont, New 


Hampshire, Michigan, New York and Rhode 
Island. We wish to bring such presrure to bear 
upon the Legislature this year as to secure such 
a law for Pennsylvania. 

United, persistent action is necessary to secure 
this result. Let pulpit, platform, press, combine 
to write this law requiring Temperance educa- 
tion upon the hearts of the people. They will 
then impress their wishes upon the law-makers 
they send to Harrisburg, with such power that 
their representatives will not dare to ignore 
them. 

If you are “only a woman,”’ and have no 
vote, you can stir up the pure mind of hus- 
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hand, son or brother to remembrance of that 
fact, and that it is their duty to represent you 
there in the interest of the home and the school. 
Agitate! Agitate/ AGITATE! This is the oniy 
way any reform is ever secured. 

Gail Hamilton once went out to build a barn, 
**Not,” she said, ‘that I was good at barn 
building, but I knew I could keep up such a 
terrible racket that Halicarnassus would come 
and build it."". The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union propose to keep up such a racket 
that Halicarnassus will be od/iged to buiid the 
barn. 

At the close of the reading of the fore- 
going, Supt. H. R. Rortu, of Meadville, of- 
fered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the Teachers of Pennsylvania, 
in State Convention assembled, are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the legislative enactments, which require 
Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to 
alcoholics and narcotics, to be taught in the public 
schools of five States, viz: Vermont, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York and Rhode Island; and that 
we respectfully request our Legislature at their next 
session to make the same study mandatory in Penn- 
sylvania. 

On motion of J. D. Pyotr, a committee 
of three was appointed, with Mrs. Douglass 
as chairman, assisted by Miss H. E. Brooks 
and Prof. S. F. Hoge, to secure signatures 
to petitions to the Legislature for legislation 
on the subject of Temperance instruction 
similar to that already adopted in other 
states. 

After a solo by Miss Belle McClintock, 
adjourned till 8 p. m. 


—— 
~~ 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








USIC by the Meadville Ladies’ Quar- 
tette—Misses- Belle and Louise Mc- 

Clintock, Miss Flora Coburn, and Mrs. J. 
H. Montgomery—was the first exercise. 

Hon. H. C. Hickox, of Philadelphia, 
formerly State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, then read a paper upon the ‘‘ Semi- 
Centennial of the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania,’’ which was published in 
August No. of this journal. [See page 43.] 

At the close of this address, President 
Baer, remarking upon the unusual sight of 
three State Superintendents of Pennsylvania 
on the same platform, invited Dr. WIcKER- 
SHAM to speak, who responded, commend- 
ing the spirit of the paper. He called at- 
tention to three or four minor matters of 
statement or omission, which, where neces- 
Sary, were corrected prior to publication. 
He carried the history of free education in 
Pennsylvania back to William Penn. 
Dr. HIGBEE was next called upon. He 
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referred to the profound impression left 
upon him by the papers of Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes—an impression confirmed upon care- 
ful examination of his work. His scholar- 
ship and good judgment, his profound grasp 
of the fundamental elements of our educa- 
tional system, were most remarkable—in 
matters of detail he was not so strong, but 
his successor perfected the work so that 
when he left the Department it was ina 
shape never surpassed in any state or coun- 
try—everything was exact. Our school sys- 
tem is yet far from perfect. The distribu- 
tion now made on the basis of taxables, 
should be on the basis of attendance. In- 
spection should be authoritative; ours 
amounts to little or nothing. There should 
be some provision to secure proper build- 
ings and grounds. The Normal Schools 
should be part of the State system, instead 
of private corporations asking the State to 
pay their debts. 

Mrs. J. H. Montgomery sang a solo— 
‘¢ The Weary Heart.’’ 

Prof. G. E. Little, of Washington, gave 
an exercise in drawing, upon paper and 
blackboard, in colored crayon, after which 
the Association adjourned. 


> 
> 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








EV. E. P. SpracueE, of the First Presby- 

terian church, Meadville, opened the 

day’s sessions with Scripture reading (Rom. 
xii. 1-g) and prayer. 

The first order of business being the selec- 
tion of a place of meeting for next year, 
Mr. S. D. Ingram named Harrisburg, and 
Supt. L. B. Landis Allentown. 

Dr. Wickersham said as he passed through 
Harrisburg he met the City Superintendent, 
who wished the invitation to be specially 
emphasized—he could not come here in time, 
but had sent a letter to the President. 

. Mr. Ingram said the teachers at the last 
Institute had considered this question, and 
he was authorized to speak for them in mak- 
ing this request. 

A telegram from Allentown was read, 
urging the selection of that city for next 
meeting. 

Supt. J. W. Sturdevant moved that the 
invitation to Allentown be accepted. 

Mr. Ingram moved to amend by substi- 
tuting Harrisburg, which was agreed to, and 
the amended motion carried unanimously. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS, 


Supt. M. L. Knight, on the principle that 
long and faithful service should be rewarded, 
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presented the name of JoHN Morrow, as a 
candidate for President. Nominations were 
closed, and the unanimous ballot of the 
Association was ordered to be cast for Mr. 
Morrow. 

For Vice-Presidents the following nomin- 
ations were made: Miss Lillian Welch, 
Columbia; Supt. J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; 
Miss Jennie F. Givler, Harrisburg. 

For Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster, was renominated. 

Nominations for Treasurer being called 
for, Mr. Morrow, thanking the Association 
for relieving him at last of the duties of this 
office by an unexpected promotion, named 
Supt. S. F. Hoge, of Tidioute. 

F crTicket Agent, J. F. Sickel, of Ger- 
mantown, was renominated. 

For members of Executive Committee the 
following were placed in nomination: Supt. 
J. S. Briggs, Beaver; Supt. H. R. Roth, 
Meadville; J. Q. Stewart, State Depart- 
ment; Supt. G. A. Spindler, Washington ; 
Supt. S. Transeau, Williamsport ; Supt. Geo. 
B. Lord, Venango; C. F. Chamberlain, 
Crawford; J. R. Spiegel, Westmoreland ; 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; Misses 
Mary McCay, Northumberland; Maria L. 
Kepler, Crawford ; L. M. Evans, Tidioute. 

For Enrolling Committee—Supt. L. B. 
Landis, Allentown, Supt. G. H. Hugus, 
Westmoreland ; Supt. L. O. Foose, Harris- 
burg; Supt. G. C. Stockdill, Armstrong, 
and Miss R. F. Jackson, Lancaster. 

On motion, the unat--mous ballot of the 
Association was cast fo~ the nominees for 
offices not contested, and the above named 
Secretary, Treasurer, Ticket Agent and En- 
rolling Committee, were declared elected, 
leaving Vice-Presidents and Executive Com- 
mittee to be chosen to-morrow. 

Prof. Chamberlain gave some information 
relative to the proposed excursion to Chau- 
tauqua on Friday. 

John J. Henderson, esq., invited the 
members to attend a social entertainment at 
Library Hall this evening. 

Miss JENNIE RaprorpD read ‘‘ The Sioux 
Chief’s Daughter.’’ 

Supt. R. K. BuEHRLE, of Lancaster, the 
read a paper on 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


The subject assigned to me consists of an 
interrogation, implying that it is not well un- 
derstood—in dispute—at least,. that there is 
some doubt as to its existence. The ‘erm is 
sufficiently well known, but like many other 
battle-cries, those who most frequently pro- 
nounce it, often least comprehend its import. 
It should therefore surprise no one that the ad- 
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vocates of kindergarten culture, of manual 
training schools, of industrial education, of lan- 
guage lessons, of science-teaching, all lay claim 
to be severally, individually and alone, the true 
exponents of ‘‘ The New Education.”’ 

Well may the unsophisticated young teacher 
stand aghast and exclaim, ‘‘ What is it?” Ed- 
ucation as a process, through which, includes 
all the agencies whose combined influences are 
designed ultimately to bring the individual to 
the greatest perfection of which he is capable. 
As these agencies are constantly dependent on 
and conditioned by the constitution of society, 
and as the proximate object of education is to 
prepare the individual for a prospective social 
condition which will itself be continually chang- 
ing, it necessarily follows that the process of 
education is itself subject to constant variation. 
Chameleon-like, it must assume the hues of its 
environment. Education in a republic cannot 
be the same as in a monarchy; it will be one 
thing in a commercial, another in an agricultural 
community. The education of the children of 
the red men on the western plains must differ 
from that of the boys on Boston Common. 

Not only the suzdzects, but also the methods of 
study, teaching, and discipline, are conditioned 
by the social environment. The teacher who 
should now attempt to introduce the most per- 
fect methods of instruction known to the School- 
men would not err more widely than he who 
should introduce their methods of discipline and 
government. 

When the lash was laid upon the back of the 
jolly tar suspended by his thumbs from the 
yard-arm, and the whipping post was the ordi- 
nary station for the trivial offender, the rod was 
not unreasonably regarded the proper instru- 
ment of vestraint and constraint, the most effec- 
tual means of awakening the dormant intellect, 
and the most appropriate badge of magisterial 
authority. But woe to the teacher who relies 
upon such instrumentalities in the age that 
glories in sanitary commissions, prison-reform 
associations and societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

On the other hand, as little as the people who 
saw the rapid fire of Jove in the storm-clouds, 
the swift darts of Apollo in the rays of the sun, 
and the rosy fingers of Aurora in the dawn, 
would be likely to amuse themselves with 
Franklin’s kite or Frauenhofer’s spectroscope, 
so little can the sons of Morse and Edison be 
expected to employ their precious time, all too 


short already for the multitude of necessary sub- . 


jects—in the careful study of omens, auguries, 
oracles and “cunningly devised old wives’ fa- 
bles.” Absorbed in the study of ‘the foot- 
prints of the Creator,” the miner forgets to ex- 
orcise the kobolds of the mountain, and the 
scientist ‘‘with Nature’s self an old acquaint- 
ance,” instead of Titan-like attempting to scale 
the heavens, “lays his hand upon the Ocean’s 
mane and plays familiar with his hvary locks; 
stands on the Alps, stands on the Apennines, 
and with the thunder talks as friend to friend, 
and weaves his garland of the lightning’s 
wing.” 

The closer the connection between the home 
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and the school, the more imperative is the as- 
similation. Where the people immediately con- 
trol every part of the educational machinery, 
their thoughts, ‘heir feelings, ‘heir aims, and 
their life is imaged in their schools; and there- 
fore as soon as a system of education becomes 
stationary—crystallized—it must necessarily be 
expelled from the living, moving mass of hu- 
manity. Such has been the case in all coun- 
tries and in all ages, and such is now the case, 
from the islands of Japan and the lands of the 
“Celestials,” first greeted by the rays of the 
morning sun, to the niggardly-doled-out hunting 
grounds of the poor Indian, who seems ready 
to leave the land of his fathers with its depart- 
ing rays. 

That which most strikingly distinguishes the 
“‘new”’ from the “old” education is the employ- 
ment of female teachers. The introduction of 
this factor into the schools of the nation, on so 
large a scale as to cause the apprehension to be 
felt in some quarters that the public schools 
will at no distant day be in their hands exclu- 
sively, has most profoundly modified education, 
as regards not only discipline and government, 
but also subjects and methods of study. The 
master was replaced by the teacher; gentle- 
ness, refinement and morality entered, and in- 
decency, cruelty and vice departed; painting, 
statuary and greenery adorning the school- 
room, proclaimed the reign of love where erst 
the law of fear and violence held sway. 

But this beneficent change was not unmixed 
with evil. Woman can restrain far better than 
lead; she can vepress with greater effect than 
zmopress, and that refractory, independent, strong- 
willed boy, who most frequently tested the vigor 
of the master’s arm, is unceremoniously turned 
out of the school. In this respect, the new edu- 
cation threatens to become more and more an 
education of boys without strength of body or 
mind—of the negative material of society. The 
subjects of study also suffered change: Mathe- 
matics have been put in the back-ground, not 
apparently, but nevertheless really. From all 
parts of the land, and especially from the cities, 
comes the cry of poor arithmeticians. Geogra- 
phy. instead of being treated as a science, has 

ecome a mere mass of questions on locations 
and boundaries, to the exclusion of descriptions 
of countries, people, climate and production, 
with their underlying laws. The classics were at 
once and by necessity excluded, and thence- 
forth the separation between the college and 
the public school was complete and final. Few 
genial and inspiring rays from those greater 
lights in the intellectual horizon can find ad- 
mission into the people’s halls of learning. 
Whittier’s “‘ brisk wielder of the birch and rule”’ 
has indeed disappeared as “ master of the dis- 
trict school,”’ but with him has also vanished 
the scholarship, the learning, the z#spiration 
that came from “classic Dartmouth’s college 
halls.” 

The cry for oral teaching was the natural pro- 
test against this state of affairs, this slavery to 
the text-book; but it was soon discovered that 
to be a success at oral teaching one must first 
of all have something to say—that the teacher's 
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mind must be a reservoir of knowledge if 
springs are to gush forth at every call; and there- 
fore oral teaching, having first degenerated into 
twaddle, gave place to mental arithmetic. This 
almost from the very first grew into routine and 
empty word-repetition—a mass of phrases with- 
out intelligence—and the pendulum soon swung 
back to a modified form of oral instruction called 
object-teaching. 

Educators imported from beyond the ocean 
formulated a so-called complete system of ele- 
mentary instruction ; and now objects dead and 
alive, animate and inanimate, in endless variety, 
were introduced to the wandering and inquisi- 
tive eyes of pupils expecting to enjoy a real 
intellectual feast; but, alas! disappointment 
awaited them. The objects were simply the 
matter; and it was soon found that matter with- 
out spirit, body without soul, substance without 
intelligence, is dead—can never teach. Thus 
it came to pass that object-teaching was pro- 
nounced a humbug and a failure, which it no 
doubt was ; but the true cause was carefully con- 
cealed, or probably not understood. . 

In all this there was nevertheless real pro- 
gress. Men began to realize, as never before, 
the importance and the value of the real teacher. 
They “began to understand that there is no sub- 
stitute for dvazns in the teacher; that the better 
the method of instruction, the greater the neces- 
sity that the instructor possess a cultured mind, 
solid and extensive scholastic acquirements ;— 
the indispensableness of a knowledge of mind 
in order to create and develop mental strength 
and capacity. 

To ignore the claims of.‘‘the new education” 
would be as great an error as to be blindly car- 
ried away by them. So far as it is new, it is so 
not in its ultimate aims, nor even in its funda- 
mental principles, but only in its studies, its 
methods, and more especially in the greater at- 
tention bestowed on a thorough knowledge of 
the child's constitution. Even here, the ‘‘new”’ 
differs from the ‘‘old’’ only in degree; for it is 
characteristic of every genuine new movement 
that it calls attention to and emphasizes or gives 
a new meaning to truths long and well known 
and universally received. The abolitionist 
quoted the Declaration of Independence; Luther 
cited the author of the ‘“ City of God;” and he 
who was emphatically the Great Teacher said, 


“* Have ye not read?” 


Thus too ‘the new education,” as “‘ the heir 
of all the ages,” selects and appropriates the 
best of what preceded. First of all, it greatly 
enlarges the sphere of woman's work, by the 
establishment of the Kindergarten. Both Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel cordially recognized the 
necessity of enlisting her in the education of the 
child in its earlier years. Both wrote books for 
mothers—both took lessons from them, and of 
the ideas so obtained constructed their systems 
of education. In short, woman reigns in ‘ the 
new education,’ which also appropriates oral 
teaching, mental arithmetic and object-teaching, 
howbeit sifted, modified and perfected. 

The first distinguishing trait of what is known 
to-day as “the new education” is the glad 
recognition of the spontaneous activity of the 
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child. Depression, repression and compression 
all give way to zmpression and expression. The 
aim is not so much to have a quiet as an active, 
working, joyous school. ‘Organized disorder” 
is the euphemistic appellation current among 
those who regard teaching not as synonymous 
with the deadening of the sensibilities, but 
rather, as its etymology implies, ‘‘ showing,” 
“directing,” ‘‘ pointing out,” thus aiding the pu- 
pil in his efforts at self-assertion, self-develop- 
ment. 

To show how mew ( ?) this idea is, I translate 
a few lines from Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ Wie Gertrude ihre 
Kinder lehrt.”” ‘tI placed the abler child be- 
tween two of lower grade; it wound its arms 
about them and said what it knew, and they 
learned to. repeat after it what they did not 
know. They sat lovingly side by side. Joy and 
sympathy animated their inmost souls, and their 
mutually awakened inner life led them forward, 
as they could be led forward only by this united 
self-animation. Dear friend, you heard the 
rumpus (das Gewuehl) occasioned by this learn- 
ing together, and you saw the resulting feeling 
of joy and encouragement.” 

The second of its fundamental principles is 
the seed-corn dropped by Comenius as early as 
the time of the Reformation, that ‘‘ whatever is to 
be done must be learned by doing it.” ‘‘ The 
new education,”’ adopting this as its motto, dis- 
cards the spelling-book, the grammar and the 
rhetoric, and seizing the pencil and the tablet, 
learns to write and spell by writing and spelling 
the words as it becomes necessary to use them, 
and to speak and compose with ease and ele- 
gance by composing—by expressing its own 
ideas. 

In opposition to the theory, as carried into 
practice almost everywhere else, that youth is 
the harvest time when the mind must be filled, 
stuffed, crammed with a mass of literary and 
scientific material not understood indeed, but 
cherished with the fond hope that in some future 
day it will all become clear and greatly useful, 
it teaches that the mind of the child is an organ- 
ism growing by what it feeds on ;—that its tood 
is knowledge; that over-feeding, cramming, 
injures and retards its growth; that itis not only 
receptive, but self-active; that it is zwzpressive in 
order that it may subsequently be expressive. 
Once again, that the best way to gain knowledge 
is by experience, by the senses; hence it favors 
objective teaching, and of necessity manual 
training schools, as the places where pupils 
provide their own object lessons. Instead -of 
the definition verbally presented and stored 
away in the memory as a conglomeration of 
letters, it shows the object, or, better still, sends 
the pupil to construct the thing to be defined, 
assured that such a-definition, however imper- 
fectly produced, will never be forgotten. 

Such a course of training naturally leads to 
the practice of drawing—the study of form— 
geometry. Here it reaches and cultivates the 
imagination, furnishing it with constant and de- 
lightful employment, alluring it to ever-new ex- 
ertions, and thus educating a race whose special 
mission is the creation of the beautitul. 

How much of an educational novelty this is 
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will best appear after reading Comenius, Vii 
est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, or Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Because one’s understanding cannot in 
this body found itself but on sesszdée things, nor 
arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and 
things invisible as by orderly conning over the 
visible and inferior creature, the same method 
is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teach- 
ing.’ 
“The new education,” in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the age, as well as of our free 
institutions, laying aside all dependence on au- 
thority and all forcing-processes, and imitating 
the practice which obtained in the schools of the 
Jesuits, studies to please; and this brings with it 
of necessity, a careful study of the child-mind, 
and of its means and manner of growth. Hence 
it set about, first of all, to ascertain and formulate, 
with the object of*subsequently applying them, 
the then-discovered truths of psychology, well- 
knowing that a science of teaching is possible 
only in so far as it is founded on a rational psy- 
chology. 

To discover the underlying principles of such 
a science, philosophers have no longer hesitated 
to turn from the study of the contortions of the 
caterpillar to the convolutions of the infant brain, 
with a view of tracing the natural course of men- 
tal development. It is in this spirit that chairs 
of pedagogics have been established, and the 
contents ot children’s minds are ascertained and 
tabulated. 

Thus is being created a science of teaching 
founded on a broad and careful induction of 
facts and observations, which bids fair to stand 
forth ere long as an exact science, and whose 
results are instantly applied by the advocates 
of ‘‘the new education”’ in the primary school. 
“Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect; but 1 follow after, if 
that I may apprehend.” ‘Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended; but this one 
thing 1 do: forgetting those things which are 
behind and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, 1 press forward.” This is the 
language of the ‘‘ new education.” 

but the “‘ new education”’ is chiefly remarka- 
ble for the great attention it bestows on the 
youngest pupils. It properly claims the kinder- 
garten and the primary school as under its es- 
pecial care. Here it performs its greatest ser- 
vices to humanity by the pertinacity with which 
it contends against crowding from 80 to Ioo lit- 
tle ones into one room to be kept quiet—every 
one knows so many cannot be instructed—by 
one teacher, and the fervor with which it pleads 
for individual care and attention. 

It countenances no marshaling by platoons 
or by regiments, no machine-like form for all 
to fill, uo Procrustean bed to which all must be 
adapted. It abhors uniformity and routine, and 
not only proclaims in unmistakable language 
that education in accordance with each child's 
peculiar mental and physical wants and consti- 
tution is its inalienable right, but also exerts 
itself to supply such a course of training and in- 
struction. its watchword is ‘only the best is 
good enough for the youngest,” and by placing 
them in the best rooms with the most approved 
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furniture and the most agreeable surroundings, 
it endeavors to make the creation of a more 
improved state of society a condition essential 
to their future happiness. 

But there is another side to the ‘new educa- 
tion.”” With its devotion to the primary schools 
comes a neglect of the higher; and, paradoxical 
as it may appear, #0 thorough system of primary 
instruction ts possible except as tt ts created by 
the higher. Famous universities may and do 
exist, though unsupported by systems of ele- 
mentary instruction ; but in vain do we look for 
the latter without the former. That which is to 
be taught in the primary school must be learned 
in the colfege; those who are to elevate the 
former must ascend to a higher plane in the 
latter. We have no knowledge of any race or 
nation which elevated ttself.. Help must come 
Jrom above. No amount of zeal and enthusiasm 
can create a good system of primary instruction 
if it want vital connection with the higher. The 
body severed from the head will lack circula- 
tion and direction. 

Here is the weakness of Comenius, Pestalozzi 
and Freebel. This,—its being divorced from 
academic influences, at once the most-inspiring 
and elevating—is the weak point educationally 
of our own public school system. 

So also, with its devotion to science and to 
manual training, the new education neglects 
literature. Its very spirit is materialistic,—of 
the earth, earthy. Grossly utilitarian, it appeals 
to and seeks to gratify avarice and selfishness. 
Disdaining the study of the dead languages, it 
neglects the “ving. It knows as little of Milton, 
Burke and Webster, as of Homer, Cicero and 
Demosthenes. Its chief object is to minister to 
the merely physical, the animal wants which 
can not satisfy the rational soul. Like Bunyan’s 
man with the muck-rake, it too seldom looks up. 

The ‘new education” is defective as regards 
education for the community, the State. It is 
an error to suppose that knowledge cannot be 
communicated,—that each must discover the 
truth for himself—that science cannot be trans- 
mitted. This would reduce man at once to the 
condition of the savage. Progress in science, 
as well as in other respects, has been possible 
only by such transmission. The very books 
written by scientists prove that /Aey believe that 
their discoveries can be communicated. The 
day when all science-teaching will be by experi- 
ment will probably never come. With the 
daily accumulation of knowledge and of sub- 
jects of study, this will become less and less pos- 
sible. Hence while we freely admit the superi- 
ority of the experimental method of study, we 
are by no means prepared to entirely discard 
the scholastic. Indeed, the multitude—the 

eople—must depend more and more on the 
atter, while the professed scientist will rely en- 
tirely on the former. 

Again, with the increase of population, and 
the closer and more frequent communication 
between man and man, the problem of govern- 
ment, which Dr. Arnold called the highest 
earthly work, becomes more and more difficult; 
the necessity for greater social culture, greater 
skill in politics, and deeper moral culture, grows 
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more imperative. To this the “ new education” 
indeed responds by the increased facilities for 
social culture afforded by the kindergarten ; but 
it neglects history, the great political chart 
everywhere else. Its heart is with the present ; 
it has no faith in the past; how can it have hope 
for the future? 

This is a fatal error. If the prudence of the 
youth who consults his elders is commended, 
what shall be said of the youthful nation that 
despises the voice of antiquity? The minds of 
the statesmen who have really left their mark 
‘have all been fed and stimulated through one 
channel or another by the great thoughts of 
those who had gone before them ;”’ thus illus- 
trating the remark of Max Miller, that “he 
who does not know what those who came before 
him have done for him, will probably care little 
to do anything for those who are to come after 
him.” 

History and biography, written picturesquely 
and to the heart, can alone supply the ethicaz 
element, the training of right sympathies and 
pure affections, without which no system of 
education can be perfect, and for want of which 
mere mathematical or scientific training appears 
essentially defective. The most highly devel- 
oped power of the pure intellect, the driest light, 
to use Bacon’s phrase, of the understanding, 
will make a great thinker, but it will not make 
a great man. Statesmen formed by such an 
education would be utterly wanting in emotion, 
and in the power of kindling or guiding it in 
others. They would be wanting in the aspira- 
tions which move men to do great things. 

The proof of the truth of these utterances 
shines forth on every page of history. No great 
movements for the amelioration of man's con- 
dition were achieved by scientists. Neither in 
the Reformation, that great struggle for religious 
freedom, nor in the American Revolution, the 
great battle for political liberty, nor yet in the 
French Revolution, that terrible earthquake 
that overthrew the strongholds of despotism 
and finally and forever secured the rights of 
man, were scientists the pilots of the ship of 
state. 

The valleys may supply sustenance—may 
satisfy our purely animal wants; but it is the 
mountain breezes that fan the flames on the 
altar of Freedom. 

The discussion of Mr. Buehrle’s paper 
was opened by Supt. C. A. Bascock, of Oil 
City, who said he did not believe there was 
any such thing as a new education, in the 
sense of something imported or discovered, 
any more than he believed there was a new 
civilization or a new religion. Of course 
there is gradual advancement, and among 
the recent improvements perhaps the greatest 
is the change of opinion as to the value of 
punishment—which instead of correcting 
the child by hurting him, proposes to reach 
him through sympathy. The child must 
learn morals as he learns arithmetic; when 
he is wrong he must be shown what is right, 
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and helped to do it—not punished and 
scared. There has also been improvement 
in the direction of rationalizing knowledge ; 
the old system was too dogmatic. We told 
the child the world is round, and he was 


expected to believe it because somebody said © 


so—now we give him facts which make it 
an irresistible inference. There ‘is some 
danger, in the use of the term ‘‘ new educa- 
tion,’’ that some may think there is some 
place where they can go and get it ready 
made. All knowledge comes of work—the 
learner must work; we should try to be the 
best teachers possible, and then teach as 
little as possible, never forgetting that the 
pupil must do his own work if he is to grow. 
He disagreed with those who say the ‘‘new 
education ’’ leads to neglect of classics and 
history, having seen no facts that could lead 
him to think so. 

Supt. J. W. SturpeEvantT, of Crawford, 
thought this was a question of sufficient im- 
portance to take a large portion of our time. 
The speakers have given some of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the ‘‘new educa- 
tion ;’’ but perhaps the most sweeping is 
that it gets something done. Froebel and 
Pestalozzi had lived and written, and we 
went on teaching as we pleased. The works 
of Wickersham and others gave us elaborate 
methods and school economy, and we 
studied them in the normal school, and 
went out and taught and did not apply 
them. But the ‘‘new education’’ gets 
something done. The first speaker said the 
**new education’’ engages the spontaneous 
activity of the child; the second said it 
brings the teacher into sympathy with the 
child ; both are true, and he would adc 
that it is an improvement also in the nature 
of the knowledge presented to the child— 
requiring that it must be such as touches 
his experience; in this lies much of the 
power and success of the ‘‘ new education.’’ 
He had visited the Quincy schools, and 
spent a week among the ‘‘ babies ;’’ and he 
was sufficiently impressed to resolve to try 
at general and local institutes and in ex- 
amination of teachers to forward these 
ideas. The principles are old: the newness 
lies in a better application of them than 
heretofore. We want to correct the idea 
that prevails in so many schools, that hear- 
ing recitations is synonymous with teaching. 
He denied that the ‘‘new education’’ is 
materialistic—it exhibits the beauty of 
God’s world, and teaches the child to ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. M. H. Stine, of Philadelphia, said 
the new education that meant most was that 
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which substituted the living teacher for 
the mere text-book. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo said no new thing had 
originated at Quincy. Parker and others 
had done the same work in different places 
years ago. Like all skilled labor, the 
teacher needs not only training, but genius 
—Parker has it ; he is aneternal boy. True 
education is that which follows the natural 
order of development. Every woman has 
by inspiration (perhaps latent) the divine 
idea of education for the child; and if all 
women lived truly and were rightly edu- 
cated, the divine method would prevail 
everywhere. That this is not the case, is be- 
cause of our false and mechanical education. 
The teacher must not only train the intel- 
lect, but also the soul and the executive 
power. What is the natural way to train 
the mind? First awaken the desire for 
knowledge; then open the doors of the 
senses to take in knowledge from God’s 
great physicial creation—and here the old 
education 4s fatally defective ; then train 
the mind to the study of the spiritual nature, 
the soul, the upper side of our being. There 
may be certain would-be apostles of the 
new education who would hold us down to 
the physical ; but the true divine ideal takes 
in the whole nature. We do not want our 
teachers or pupils to do without the book, 
but to use it properly; and we must begin 
by teaching something of the outer world 
and the world of souls before we are ready 
to. use books. Here the new education does 
well, in reducing the size of the text-book, 
and placing its contents in vital relation 
with the child. It makes the school a pre- 
paration for God’s great university of life. 
There need be fio break between common 
school and college; on the contrary, some 
of the best results of the new education are 
seen in the colleges—the scientific teaching 
of history in connection with comparative 
philology which it has inaugurated, has 
freshened college life; and the method of 
teaching the classics has been improved. 
On the other side, bringing women into the 
work of teaching has freshened common 
school life. Again, for the old discipline of 
force we have the students’ own court of 
behavior, where the wrong-doer is frozen 
out by the social ostracism of his classmates ; 
perhaps this is one of the best, as it is one 
of the greatest changes brought about by 
the new education. The new education 
originated, not at Quincy, but in the heart 
of Almighty God; and as we follow His 


'~Way'we shall best train our children for this 
| 4if'amd the life that is to come. 
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Prof. Cooper: What is the outcome of 
the new method of government? How do 
the ‘‘seniors’’ of to-day differ from those 
of the gentleman’s day? Do they show 
improvement, and in what respect? 

Dr. Mayo; I suppose they are more civi- 
lized people. 

Prof. Cooper: What was done in the case 
of the six students at Amherst who were ar- 
rested for a drunken row on the Sunday 
morning before commencement ? 

Dr. Mayo: There have been drunken 
men in the world all along before and since 
Christ came into the world, 1800 years ago; 
and we do not expect any plan to work in 
every individual case. 

Prof. Cooper: Was not the origin of the 
old system attributed to God just as posi- 
tively as the gentleman does with the new 
one? 

Dr. Mayo: When I was a young man, I 
wrote a’sermon in which I definitely settled 
the question of the origin of evil. I am 
sorry, but I haven’t it here. ; 

Supt. BuEHRLE: Notwithstanding what 
has been said, the fact remains that those 
who know most about it say that under the 
new system the study of history is neglected. 
Relatively, we have not done so much in 
history during the last twenty years as in 
the previous twenty. When I was a boy 
we had history as a matter of course, along 
with the fourth and fifth Reader—now we 
don’t; nor have we the enthusiasm for his- 
tory and biography that we had then. Un- 
less substantial proof is produced, he would 
stand by the opinion that the new education 
does not do what it ought for the ethical 
wants of the race. There has been a little 
wave of literature, but it 4s quite superfi- 
cial. Even at Harvard, classical culture is 
to-day rather depreciated. 

He was surprised that Prof. Cooper’s 
questions about the Amherst students were 
not answered in a better way. The outcome 
is what we must judge by; and if we have 
a half-dozen seniors arrested for drunken- 
ness on the eve of graduation, a thing un- 
heard-of before, it will naturally be credited 

‘to the new methods. Amberst is not the 
only example: we have rebellions at Prince- 
ton, and a student killed at Cornell. Let 
us have the truth on both sides of the ques- 
tion, that we may give a righteous judgment. 
We want the facts rather than the sermon 
on the origin of evil. 

We have been left to suppose that what 
is ‘‘natural’’ is ‘‘divine.’’ Nobody here 
will question that there is an Author of 
nature, and that nature’s laws are 11. ;, but 
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does it follow that everything which is nat- 
ural to man is divine? Is not the civilized 
man distinguished from the savage by the 
fact that he is governed by a law higher than 
the natural? One of the faults of the new 
education is that it is too much inclined to 


let the child lead instead of being led—: 


studying his desires rather than his future 
welfare. 

Dr. Mayo: It does not follow that because 
a few students were arrested for drunkenness, 
the system of Amherst is a failure. When 
professors who were educated under the old 
system and worked it for years, admit that 
the new is superior, it is the strongest kind 
of testimony. The new plan will give us 
young men better trained in all that makes 
a man a Christian gentleman than did the 
old. 

The discussion was cut off at this point 
by the hour of adjournment. 

The President appointed Messrs. Cough- 
lin, Ottendorfer and Weller as tellers of the 
election. 

Supt. Knight and Misses Mary McCay and 
Rena Campbell were appointed a commit- 
tee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








USIC, ‘*Coronation,’’ from Journal 

supplement, was the opening exercise. 

Dr. Mayo, by special invitation, made an 
address on the subject of 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Four years ago, determining to devote 
some time to educational ministry, he had 
started for the South, bearing the good-will 
of the teachers and educators of the North. 
Finding no better way than going up and 
down the land as an educational man of all 
work, and supported by contributions from 
friends here (they have no money down 
there), he had visited the educational insti- 
tutions of thirteen states, and had every op- 
portunity given him that any reasonable 
man could desire, to study the situation. 
He was welcomed everywhere with the 
greatest kindness and generosity, without 
being required to haul down the flag of pat- 
riotism—simply avoiding sectarian or po- 
litical discussion, as he would at home. 
Speaking to crowds of both races, he had 
never experienced the slightest discourtesy. 
After this experience, he thought he might 
fairly claim to know something of the 
present condition and needs of the South. 
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Who are the Southern people (meaning 
now the white people), and what is to be 
expected of them? ‘They are of purer stock 
than we of the north; Massachusetts has 
one-fourth of her population composed of 
recent emigrants; no southern state except 
Louisiana (the old French stock is there) 
has ten per cent. These people are of 
English, Scotch, North-Irish, Protestant 
blood—and they act as their race has al- 
ways acted in history. Low as it may fall 
(and it has done some of the worst things 
ever done in the world), the British race is 
the one most gifted with the instinct for 
progress and for constitutional government. 
In the South, the institution of slavery, 
with its two centuries of feudal and aristo- 
cratic forms of society, wrought the results 
it would have wrought anywhere; and their 
institutions were an imitation of the British 
—in education, the rich had good schools 
for their own children, and the poor man’s 
school or none at all for the others. So 
in 1860 there were two and a half millions 
of highly-trained people—trained by the 
kind of education believed best to perpet- 
uate their slave-aristocratic form of society. 
The four or five millions of non-slaveholding 
whites had very poor provision for educa- 
tion; only here and there a bright boy 
made his way into the higher schocls (and 
many strong men came up that way); and 
the negro, of course, received no education 
whatever, excepting a few who picked up 
reading and writing from contact with the 
superior class. The South ruled the politics 
of the Union, because her superior class 
were trained for rulership. The poor whites, 
however, had the training of our American 
life ; and many who could not read nor write 
were very effective people, as we found to 
our cost when we tried to whip them. 
Whatever we may think of their cause, nine- 
tenths of them were as sincere as ourselves, 
and no people ever gave greater proof of 
their devotion. 

At the close of the war, Southern society 
lay wrecked in the dust. Slave property 
had been dissipated by a stroke of the pen, 
and the leading class were a race of paupers, 
with no means to build new institutions 
upon the ruins of the old. In 1865 there 
were not a hundred respectable schools in 
session in the seceded states—a region as 
large as all central Europe: the superior 
class of white people had no means of edu- 
cating their own children. The great mass 
of the Southern people went to work for a liv- 
ing ; many superior young men came to our 
Northern cities, and are doing well. Now 
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the South may be said to have gotten upon 
its feet, though still poor; many good fami- 
lies are living on less than our better-class 
Northern mechanics ; there is no moneyed 
class. When the war closed the colored 
people of course had nothing, and were 
burdened with the old slave habits of depen- 
dence ; to-day they own a hundred millions 
of property, earned since 1865. The South. 
has organized her industries, and when we - 
consider her climate and resources, we may 
make up our minds that we must work to 
keep up with her, or be left behind. 

Along with the industrial boom has gone 
the educational boom. The first provision 
was made fur the colored people by the U. 
S. Government, by contributions from the 
North, and by the Peabody fund. In twenty 
years fifty millions were given for the edu- 
cation of Southern children, forty of which 
at least were for colored children exclusively; 
and to-day 15,000 superior young colored 
people are teaching in their schools. Though. 
these fifty millions were but a drop in the 
bucket, they have done a great and good 
work. But the people of the South are. 
doing a greater work for themselves. Beaten 
in the aristocratic form, this Anglo-Saxon 
activity turns to the democratic.. No people 
have ever done so much in twenty years as 
these. Their academic, collegiate and profes- 
sional education is on a better foundation than 
the old; public schools have been established 
for all classes, and both races. Of course 
they are not yet thoroughly establisheds 
Louisiana suspended her schools last year; 
but almost everywhere there are schools for 
all, where twenty years ago no one dreamed 
of free education even for all the whites. Of 
course, the poverty of the people is in the 
way ; the ignorant negryes take their chi- 
dren out of school to work, and so onj 
yet in spite of all obstacles, the schools 
are doing better every year, except in Loui- 
siana. ‘This year the South is paying fifteen 
millions for the support of schools, which 
means ten times as much to them as the 
same amount would in the powerful and 
prosperous states of the North. 

But the most encouraging fact is the great 
awakening on the subject of education— 
like that in the north in the days of Horace 
Mann. No other question calls the people 
together like this. ‘hen, too, the Southern 
woinan is coming into the work. Since the 
war a generation of young women of the 
old leading families have grown up, and are 
anxious to do something for their own sup- 
port. Now there are but few ways for a 
woman to earn money down there, and the 
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very flower of the population is now teach- 
ing in public and private schools, white and 
colored. This fact is profoundly significant 
—Providence is thus bringing together the 
highest class and the lowest. Of course, 
there is a lower story of southern society, as 
elsewhere ; man is naturally depraved, and 
if you choose to look for evil you will al- 
ways find it; but any one who goes there 
- with eyes to see the hopeful features, cannot 
fail to recognize that the forces that have al- 
ways brought out the Anglo-Saxon character 
are all at work. The Southern people are 
showing now, as they did in the great war, 
their American pluck and grit. They are 
worth what it cost us to keep them in the 
Union. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of them, and should show our appreciation 
of the fact. 

The first to see this, and to come up to 
their duty, were the educational people: 
they came together at once, and next week 
the South will be well represented at Mad- 
ison. Let us give them God speed, and 
visit them as we have opportunity. Dr. 
Wickersham could spend a year or two 
there, and do as great or greater work than 
he has done for Pennsylvania—and such 
work would be better than a life of leisure 
for a working man like him. We should all 
urge upon our members of Congress the 
passage of the bill giving national aid for 


the abolition of illiteracy; for ignorance is‘ 


the one thing that might destroy us, and we 
must take no backward step toward bar- 
barism. Let us together find some right 
and just and constitutional way of spending 
the nation’s money in helping the Southern 
people, who are trying to help themselves, 
to educate their children; and so we shall 
cement the foundations of a Republic that 
will endure while time shall last. 

-Rev. A. R. Horne supplemented the ad- 
dress with some items from his own experi- 
ence in Louisiana and Texas. He claims 
that Texas is the foremost of all the states 
to-day in some respects. The two State 
Normal schools are educating the teachers, 
whose salaries are proportioned to the three 
grades of certificate—the first $70, second 
$60, third $50 per month. 

‘The statement that Louisiana had no pub- 
lic schools open Jast winter is incorrect ; it 
was so reported, but is not the fact. He 
had visited different parts of the State, and 
been everywhere well received. ‘The people 
are awake on the subject of education. 

After a duet by Miss Belle McClintock 
and Mrs. Moutgomery, a motion was made 
that Dept. State Supt. SrEwart be chosen 
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chairman of the Executive Committee by 
acclamation. 

Supt. RotH, of Meadville, raised the 
point of order that the person receiving the 
highest number of votes on a ballot was 
made chairman by constitutional provision, 
and the Chair ruled the point well taken. 

The Association then adjourned, for a 
very pleasant excursion to Conneaut Lake. 


-— 
_ 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





USIC by the Northwestern Orchestra, 
\ was the opening exercise, followed by 
a solo by Miss Belle McClintock. 
The President then introduced Col. GEo. 
W. Bain, of Louisville, Ky., who delivered 
his lecture on 


BOYS AND GIRLS, NICE AND NAUGHTY, OR 
THE PENDULUM OF LIFE. 


We have but one chance at life. Here 
comes a moment—it is here, it is going, it 
is gone—and so roll on the chariot-wheels of 
time. If we waste our youth, it is gone for- 
ever; we pass on to middle age, to old age, 
and into the grave; improved or unim- 
proved, time hastens on. Thousands have 
passed the summit and started down the hill, 
while millions are coming up the other side. 
You teachers go into your playground in the 
morning, and among the merry crowd you 
know that there are some who will make a 
great success of life, while others will be 
failures. The nice boys and girls—studious, 
sensitive, brave in moral courage—these will 
be successes ; the naughty ones, idle, indif- 
ferent, reckless—may be failures. A few 
generations pass by, and the descendants of 
one will be preachers and teachers; of the 
other, drunkards and criminals. To-day 
one boy or girl takes the right road, another 
the wrong—to-morrow the children of the 
first are in your pulpits and colleges; of the 
second, in your jails and penitentiaries. In 
this light how serious a thing is life—the 
early life of the boy and girl; and how for- 
cibly is the lesson impressed upon us, to take 
hold of naughtiness in tender years, lest it 
grow beyond control ! 

‘* Tdleness is the devil’s workshop.’’ We 
are growing beyond the old idea of the phil- 
osopher’s stone, and the notion of ‘‘luck,’’ 
to see that work is the true secret of success. 
We are coming to understand the Divine 
plan ‘‘ in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’’ and the word of the Great Teacher 
** My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ 
Nobody can afford to be idle; those who 
act on the theory that their wealth excuses 
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idleness, become the advance guard of the 
army of dead-beats. Some of theni, to be 
sure, resemble the lilies of the field in one 
respect—that ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’’ Nobody 
can be happy who is idle; it is the vacant 
mind that becomes despondent and asks the 
question, ‘‘ Is life worth living ?’”’ 

It is a grand thing to be young, and we 
may be young again with the children, and 
must be if we would shape their activity for 
good. The devil will assail them with gilded 
temptations—we must offer better ones. In- 
stead of taking any innocent pleasure from 
the. boy or girl, enjoy it with them. But 
remember to fill their souls with the music 
of principle. While you see that they dress 
nicely, and have polish of manner, remem- 


ber that the solid foundation is character. | 


Warn them against intemperance, which 
has ruined so many noble intellects—show 
them by example that temperance builds up, 
and intemperance drags down—that a man 
may fall even lower than the brute, for the 
brutes will not drink whisky. 

There is a bright side to life for the poor 
American boy when he reads the biographies 
of the men who have come up from the 
ranks of labor to the highest position ; and 


- though he may never, like them, win fame 


and fortune, he can have the higher triumph 
of soul; for it is how we live, not what we 


‘have, that makes our happiness. If we fill 


the mind with good thoughts so that there 
is no room for the evil, and so build charac- 
ter on the foundation of principle, the pen- 
dulum of life will keep time to the march 
of glory. 

For the girls it would be well to give more 
attention to adornment of the mind than 
the hair and bonnet. After our daughters 
have graduated at college, they should take 
a course in the kitchen, to prepare for prac- 
tical life. Beauty is not to be despised, but 
physical beauty is a curse as well as a bless- 


ing to many, while moral beauty is a bless- 


ing to all and acurse tonone. ‘Pretty is 
that pretty does.’’ Girls, don’t marry. a 
man that falls in love with you at first sight, 
and gives you unlimited ‘‘taffy;’’ don’t 
marry any man unless he loves you for your 
womanly worth ; demand honor for honor, 
purity for purity, sobriety for sobriety. 
Why should you marry a man given to 
drink ?—what man would be willing to be 
seen in company with a drunken girl, or one 
who was known to get drunk?—and why 
shouldn’t a good rule work both ways? We 
must not sneer at the drunken man—it is 
our duty to lend a helping hand to lift up 





the lowest—but we must frown down the evil 
in social habits; and as nothing on earth is 
equal to woman’s fidelity when she under- 
takes a good work, we look to her for help 
in building character that shall make the 
pendulum of life swing to sweetest harmony. 

At the close of the lecture, the Assecia- 
tion adjourned, and the members attended a 
very pleasant social entertainment at Library; 
Hall, already noticed in Zhe Journal. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 
EV. Dr. LIVERMORE, of Meadville,. 
opened the session with Scripture read-- 
ing and prayer, and Prof. RussELL sang a 
solo—‘‘ Flee as a Bird.’’ 

The following Committee on Resolutions. 
wasappointed: Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Supts. 
Knauss, and Dill, and Misses Dickson and: 
Rossman. 

Prof. J. TincuLey, of Allegheny College,. 
read a paper on 

LIGHT AND SIGHT. 


The eye resembles in structure the pho-- 
tographer’s camera; it is better than the 
camera in having an adjustable diaphragm. 
in the iris, and we are able to increase or 
decrease the convexity of the lens according - 
to the distance ; but unnecessary use of the- 
adjusting muscle must be avoided, to prevent - 
myopia, the disease of the eye so prevalent 
in students of all ages. (The speaker here 
gave statistics from the best authorities, 
showing the high percentage of myopia in 
educational institutions, from dommon school ‘ 
to university. ) 

There are many difficulties and disadvan- - 
tages in our school architecture and furniture - 
which tend to increase: the danger to the: 
eye. Some of these are insufficient light, 
light admitted so as to strike the pupil in the- 
face, cross-lights from. opposite windows ; or- 
the desks are arranged so as to bring the 
pupil’s eyes too close to the book, or the win- 
dows are not properly curtained, or the light :: 
comes from the wrong side ;.then our books 
are objectionable in the color of paper and 
type, and smallness of print. 

What can we do to counteract these diffi- 
culties, and protect our children’s eyes? 
First, have plenty of light in the school- 
room—all that can possibly be used ; get the 
light from the sky if possible—if not, then 
come as near it as you can; have the light 
admitted from the left only, or if that be im- 
practicable, from the rear. The light must 
be regulated by shades. You must study 
the philosophy of color; have tinted walls, 
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not glaring white. Blue or green surface, 
with crayons of suitable colur, should re- 
place the blackboard and chalk. ‘The book- 
makers should discard white paper and black 
letters; black paper with white type would 
be a relief, but not the best ; one authority 
thinks delicate buff would be the best color 
for the paper—another prefers green, which 
is taking nature’s plan. ‘The size of type 
should be as large as convenience in hand- 
ling the book will admit—the letters fairly 
apart. The desks should*be of the proper 
height in relation to the seats; and when 
the direction in which light enters is a fixed 
quantity, turn the desks so as to bring it 
from the pupils’ left. The school authori- 
ties should consider the eyes of the children 
in arranging the buildings, and the teacher 
must make the best of what he finds. 

Prof. Cooper: If sight is usually normal, 
and impaired by defective use, parent and 
teacher are responsible for its protection. 
Very seldom is any attention given to this 
matter in building school-houses. He would 
have the windows five or six feet from the 
floor, and run green boards all round the 
room—thus getting better light and more 
room. When your light comes from both 
sides, turn the desks on one side to get it 
on the left. The teacher should see that the 
pupils do not use the eyes more than is ne- 
cessary, and, whenever they can, influence 
those who build to consider this matter. 

Prof. G. W. Haskins: ‘Teachers ought to 
have something to do with building school- 
houses, and they can have, if they will. 
One thing easily remedied is that our cur- 
tains roll the wrong way—ihey cut off the 
light at the top ot the window, and what 
comes in below strikes the eyes level, and 
causes pain; we should cut off the lower 
haif, and let it in above. Where you have 
plenty of light, it is easy to cut off what 
comes in from the wrong direction. 

Miss Brooks said it’ depended on where 
you were and who were your directors, as to 
whether it was easy to do these things. 
Many country school-houses have no blinds 
or curtains, and nearly all have white walls, 
if not blackened by smoke—they have no 
shade trees, and no protection from the glar- 
ing sun. It takes a good deal of engineer- 
ing to get this remedied ; perhaps it could 
be done by the teacher buying blinds and 
putting them up, and then having the chil- 
dren bring pennies to pay forthem. While 
the lowest bidder builds the school-house, 
there is not likely to be much improvement. 

Dr. HiGBEE said there was already a law 
having this directly in view, under which 
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plans for school-houses, including provision 
for light, heat, ventilation, etc., had been 
prepared; but the Legislature refused. the 
small appropriation of $5,000 needed to place 
this book in the hands of every director. 

Mr. StinE thought no shades were needed 
except against direct south light, which is 
not desirable. 

Prof. NoETLING said the shortsightedness 
of directors would probably delay us many 
years before the excellent plans referred to 
would come into general use. While we 
cannot change the buildings we have, we 
can regulate the light with blinds—these 
should not be black and opaque, but of light 
blue or drab tints excluding enough and still 
giving good light. 

Mr. McCaskey: We make a mistake also 
in not utilizing our skylights. ‘The panels 
in the ceiling of this court-room might be of 
glass, which would give us better light than 
we get from the side windows. 

Prof JENNINGS said that in his school the 
light caine from left and rear, and the blinds 
rolled both ways from top and bottom to 
middle of window, which gives good control 
of light. 

Tne discussion closed here, and Prof. E. 
P. RUSSELL sang a solo, ‘‘Sunny days will 
come again.”’ 

The tollowing dispatch. was received from 
the New York State Teachers’ Association 
in session at Elmira: 

ELMIRA, N. Y., JULY 9, 1884. 
Zo the Pennsylvania leachers’ Assoctation, 

Greeting: The teachers of the Empire State 
salute their brethren of the Keystone State. 
May your schools surpass your wealth of coal 
and iron. 

The following answer was returned, by 
order of the Association: 

MEADVILLE, PA., July 10, 1884. 

The teachers of the Keystone State respond 
to the greetings of the teachers of the kmpure 
State. May the sweep of your educational cur- 
rent move on steady and resistless, like your 
own Niagara flood. 

On motion of Prof. Chamberlain, it was 
ordered that Rev. A. R. Horne be instructed 
to present the guod wishes and friendly 
greeting of this Association to our brethren 
of the State Association, now ‘in session at 
Elmira, N. Y. ; 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Supt. Knicut made the following report 
from the Auditing Committee, saying that 
the books were in such perfect order that 
their work had been quite simple. The re- 
port was adopted. 
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The committee appointed to audit the accounts 
of the treasurer, Supt. John Morrow, beg to re- 
port as follows: 

Balance in treasury as per report of Au- 

diting Committee of 1882, . . . $2807 

From Membership fees, . . . . +. 447.00 


“Entertainment, . ... . . 154-50 
Ws) SOCCOR DA NOE; 0 es 8.85 
$891.42 


Expenses of meeting at Williamsport, $566.43 
Balance in treasury; note and cash, . $324.99 


On motion of Prof. Cooper, it was agreed 
that in case the speaker for the afternoon 
should not be present, the time be spent in 
discussion of the ‘‘ new education.”’ 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








USIC was furnished at this session by 
the High School Chorus of Titusville, 
the opening piece being ‘* Tne Crusaders.’’ 
The following despatch from President 
BICKNELL, of the National Association, was 
also read: 
MADISON, WISCONSIN, July 9, 1884. 
To President Baer, State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Greetings and congratulations of National 
Educational Association to Pennsylvania edu- 
cators, with an invitation to adjourn to Madison. 

Tuos. W. BICKNELL, Prest. 


To which this answer was sent: 


MEADVILLE, July 10, 1884. 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in session in the hospitable and delightful 
city of Meadville, returns greeting to the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Some of us will 
be in Madison before your final adjournment. 
SAMUEL A. BAER, Prest. 


The Committee on Election reported as 
follows : 


Votes cast, 254. 

For Vice-Presidents—who were elected: J. O. 
Krauss 187, and Miss Lilian Welch, 132. 

For Executive Commitee, members elected: 
Messrs. J. Q. Stewart, 212; C. F. Chamberlain, 
181 ; Geo. A. Spindler, 126; J. S. Briggs, 121, 
Miss L, M. Evans, 108. 

The President made announcement of 
officers elected as above. 

Dr. WicKERSHAM made the following re- 
port from the Committee on Resolutions, 
which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the heartiest thanks of the 
Association are due to the County Commission- 
ers of Crawford county for the free use of their 
court house, to the authorities of Allegheny Col- 
lege for their kind invitation to visit their build- 
ings and inspect their museums of Natural 
History, and to the citizens of Meadville for 
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sundry courtesies and kindnesses, unexcelled in 
generosity by any people in all the thirty-two 
years of our history. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our deep 
indebtedness to the several ladies and gentle- 
men who have entertained us with readings or 
recitations, or who have enlivened and graced 
our exercises with the charms of the choicest 
music. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the lib- 
erality of the several railroad companies that 
have granted a reduction of fare to our mem- 
bers in attending this meeting; and, in this 
connection, we desire to recognize the valuable 
services of our ticket agent, J. Fletcher Sickel, 
rendered for many years, and to thank him for 
them. 

Resolved, That the Association feels that it 
has done an act of justice in honoring, by elect- 
ing him its President, John Morrow, our treas- 
urer for the past twelve years, who has always 
been faithful in the discharge of his laborious 
duties, and whose accounts have been kept in a 
clear, accurate, and business-like manner. 

Resolved, That the present State administra- 
tion of our common school affairs, true to the 
interests this Association has most at heart, able, 
honest, and progressive, deserves the support of 
every teacher and friend of education. 

Resolved, That as next steps in our State 
school policy, we favor, as matters of special 
importance, the publication of a new edition of 
the Pennsylvania School Architecture, the more 
general introduction of drawing and the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences into our elemen- 
tary schools, the closer supervision of schools, 
and above all some adequate provision of law 
for bringing under instruction the tens of thous- 
ands of children now growing up among us in 
virtual ignorance. 


Mrs. J. H. Montgomery sang a solo— 
‘<The Clang of the Wooden Shoon.’’ 

Chorus by the Titusville High School— 
‘¢ The Heavens ate Telling.”’ 

Rev. D. H. Wheeler, D. D., President of 
Allegheny College, read a paper on the 


LITERARY SPIRIT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Forty-five years ago, when he was a small 
boy in a district school in western New 
York, the teacher had placed in his hands. 
the Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving. . 
That book, and the interest it created in 
Irving’s works, is among the earliest recol-. 
lections of boyhood. Three years later, the- 
county superintendent came into another- 
district and lectured to the fathers and 
mothers, some of the practical results of” 


‘which were the lowering of seats in the: 


school-house to accommodate little legs, andi 
the establishment of a school library, which 
at first consisted of some forty volumes of” 
travels and history, with two or three of: 
standard tales. The effect of these on others; 
the speaker had not been able to trace, but: 
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he realized for himself that these two inci- 
dents were among the most fortunate of his 
childhood, and that in them the public 
school had been a greater benefit to him 
than in any other way; for he thereby first 
became interested in one English book, and 
afterwards developed the desire to now 
books. 

The American public school must educate 
the future poets, historians, statesmen, bank- 
ers, mechanics, farmers. During the period 
spent in the public school, the bent of mind 
usually begins to manifest itself. The power 
of serious thought, the notion of duty, the 
taste or distaste for reading and study, all 
take shape during this period—the leading 
impulses that are to govern the future life 
develop under our eyes. The mind wakes 
up, ‘‘suddenly’’ as Prof. Cooper says— 
something, we know not what, impels it to 
the attempt to realize something like its 
best possibilities. The teacher must recog- 
nize this, and act upon it; and what is so 
well adapted to the awakening process as good 
literature? Every one who loves to read 
good books will find somewhere the spark 
that will kindle his soul. What we mean, 
then, by endeavoring to create a literary 
spirit in our schools, is to create an interest 
in books—a love of good reading—an in- 
terest in literature. 

There are two ends to be reached by 
education. One has in view the supply of 
our primary wants; we have our bread to 
earn, our way to make, our place to fill, and 
these require more or less education ; but 
beyond this lies that which relates not to 
bread alone—a vast range of cultural forces 
which minister to the inner needs of the 
human soul. The second object is to attain 
excellence in some special kind of human 
work ; and while the distinction is import- 
ant, it is impossible to separate the two in 
primary work, and difficult to locate the 
line anywhere. 

The literary spirit, will furnish an incentive 
to study, and will quicken aspiration ; most 
men when consulted as to the beginnings of 
their awakened life, will trace it to books 
read in youth; out of these magazines of 
stored-up mental food has been taken all 
that makes men successful on higher lines ; 
the literary spirit will carry one further in 
the direction of intellectual development 
than any other single force. Besides the 
impulse to the more active minds, the love 
of books gives to the toiling millions a 
pleasurable occupation for the evening hour, 


.after the day’s labor is done, and so sweetens 
‘life. The teacher who can create such a 
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taste in his pupils has set in motion a power 
for good that will work on for generations, 
and work out good results. 

What can be done to develop such a 
spirit? What can be done within common 
school lines? Well, rhythm has an abiding 
charm for the ear; and you can take a half 
hour or two every week, with little system 
or formality, for the simple purpose of in- 
teresting the children in literature. Read 
to them, and have them commit and repeat, 
good selections in poetry, to catch the 
child’s inner ear; and when they have 
caught the rhythm of poetry, give them 
rhythmic prose. ‘Teach them something of 
the life that-.is bound up in words—the idea 
originally expressed by them, its growth, 
the changes of form—you will find such an 
exercise interest children more than you 
expected. Thus much of our English phil- 
ology—and the vital changes in language, 
can be brought before the mind of the 
child. Anecdotes of authors, -and their 
idiosyncrasies—repetition of their sparkles 
of wit—may awaken interest and set the child 
to reading. What we want is to secure an 
interest that will establish the habit of read- 
ing—the appetite for books. Perhaps the 
most profitable change brought about by the 
‘*new education’’ we hear so much of will 
be in this direction of English literature. 

Rev. P. A. RENo, of Waterford, said the 
results of our school work prove that we are 
not doing the kind of work laid out by Dr. 
Wheeler, though we spend so much time on 
grammar and rhetoric. The trouble is not 
that the pupils do not read enough, but they 
don’t think about what they read. They 
should not only read what others have 


written, but write for others to read—they | 


must learn to say what they mean. Don’t 
call this exercise by the unpopular name of 
‘‘essay’’ or ‘‘composition ;’’ but have them 
write letters descriptive of their surround- 
ings. In directing pupils’ reading, do not 
lead them to believe that any one mind can 
cover the whole field of literature ; when they 
have come to the place where the bent of 
mind is manifest, they should read in the 
line of their work, but before that, while 
you do not yet know to what they will grow, 
give them authors from whom they will get 
broader, deeper, higher views of life and of 
duty to themselves, to their fellow-men, and 
to their God. : 

Mr. JoHN Morrow: This question daily 
grows more important, since from five-cent 
literature upward we have about everything 
children should not read, and not much 
that they should. He had been helped by 
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the use of a little pamphlet prepared for 
school use in his city, containing selections 
for school use. 

Mr. T. M. BaLiieT: We must observe 
the law of displacement, and crowd out bad 
literature by putting in good. It is idle to 
talk or legislate against the ‘‘yellow- 
covered,’’ trash, until we can replace it 
with what is worth reading. The child who 
can read wé// read something, and it won’t 
be the text-books—some of them are calcu- 
lated rather to make one hate reading and 
study. Which of us would think of reading 
an ordinary text-book for pleasure?—and 
why should we expect the child to enjoy it? 
The pupils’ reading should touch their knowl- 
edge and experience, if aes are to be inter- 
ee in it. 

r. J. R. SprEGEL: Some years ago I 
tried to do something in this direction by 
examining teachers on literature and how to 
teach it; some took hold of it and did good 
work ; but others objected that the superin- 
tendent had no right to do it, and it was 
discontinued. But the day is coming when 
the law will be so modified as to include this 
subject, and teachers may as well get ready 
for it. 

Mr. W. H. Raucu: Much of the benefit 
of history and biography is imaginary—you 
get half-truths, and distorted views of 
character; such literature is good only in 
proportion as it portrays character in its 
fulness. The highest object in the study of 
history is grasp of character. By the study 
of good literature the pupil is put in the way 
of developing a desire for culture and a love 
of books, and whatever method secures this 
in the largest measure is the best. But we 
must teach children to read understandingly 
and intelligently—not call words merely—if 
they are to love reading. The analysis of 
words, getting at their inner life, the source 
of their strength, is a pleasant and profitable 
study, and the true road to the successful 
study of literature. 

Prof. Cooper said at Edinboro they had 
some years ago fitted up a room, with a 
library of 5000 volumes, open at any hour 
of the day; and the books are taken out and 
used. Occasionally a teacher takes half-a- 
dozen books intoa general exercise, and reads 
a little from each. The annual catalogue 
gives directions as to the use of the library. 

Mr. E. T. Mason: Are we sure that good 
reading will displace bad as a general rule? 
Give your boy a chance at both good and 
bad—or you offer him the good, while the 
bad is offered him at every corner—and will 
he always take the good? 





The discussion was closed at this. point, 
and on motion a committee was appointed 
to take charge of the Drawing Exhibit next 
year, as follows: Messrs. R. M. Streeter, 
Thomas Santee, W. H. Shelley, Misses Kate - 
J. Neumont and Jennie Givler. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


- 
<p 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








HE pupils of the Titusville High School, 
led by Mrs. E. J. Wakefield, opened the 
exercises of the evening with a spirited scene 
from the opera of ‘‘ Martha,’’ in costume. 
The large audience insisted upon an encore. 
The fifty boys and girls of the party have 
much reason to be gratified at the favor 
with which their performance was greeted. 

Miss Etta McBurney recited ‘*‘ The Death 
Bridge.’’ 

On motion of Hon J. Q. Stewart, it was 
resolved that this Association recommend to 
the Legislature that the minimum school 
term be increased to six months. 

Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, then delivered an ad- 
dress on the necessity of a 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


The question before us is one of sufficient im- 
portance to receive a more extended treatment 
than it is possible to give it at this hour. 

In the structure of the executive department 
of our national government, the interests of war 
by land and sea, have been provided for in the 
creation of the two departments of war and 
naval affairs, each represented by a cabinet of- 
ficer., The interests of State policy, of inter- 
course between our own and foreign govern- 
ments, and between individuals of different 
States, are represented in the Cabinet by the 
Secretary of State. Trade, agriculture, the pub- 
lic lands, and internal affairs i in general, find a 
place in the Department ot the Interior. The 
government recognizes the duty of guarding us 
against pestilence by quarantine, against illicit 
traffic by customs and revenue officers, against 
quackery in medicine, and so on. But is this 
merely negative treatment all that is needed? 
Shall the government only bear the+sword to, 
punish the doer of evil, and offer no reward to 
the doer of good—give no positive help in our 
national development ? 

If the government ought thus to guard the 
interests of war by land and sea, of agriculture 
and commerce—should we not guard also that 
most precious heritage, the training of the 
young? Shall the “powers that be’’ provide for 
crops and products and neglect the training of 
our children? This question was answered a 
thousand years ago by Carl the Great—he was 
not satisfied to depend alone on armies, but es- 
tablished schools, under the direction of the 
great Alcuin, in connection with every monas- 
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tery and church. True the ¢#zvium and guadriv- 
tum was all they had, but they wielded the 
greatest power of the medizval world, and 
gathered and preserved all the knowledge of 
their age for the use of our modern civilization. 

Our systems have left much to the district, 
the county, and as we grew, to the state organ- 
ization ; but is it not time that we take a higher 
step and place at the head of a national system, 
not a Commissioner to gather statistics merely, 
but a Cabinet officer, making the educational 
interest codrdinate with those of state and war 
and finance? For we must not in our thought 
and plans confine public education to the com- 
mon school—that is the foundation, but we 
must have the superstructure—the high school, 
the normal school, the college, the university. 
The relations of all these, and the polytechnic 
and professional schools besides—have we not 
here an interest of sufficient importance to call 
for a Minister of Education who may speak for 
us with authority ? Let us look at a few features 
of the work ready to hand. 

Yonder at the west is the nomadic Indian, 
hemmed in on every side by encroaching civili- 
zation. Their forefathers were the owners of the 
soil, and fought for it inch by inch. They have 
children, and souls made in the image of God; 
and shall a Christian people leave them to per- 
ish in the wilderness? Is that our civilization ? 
Or shall we let in upon the evening of their 
days a glimmer of light—gather their children 
into schools, draw them out from barbarism 
into the atmosphere of Christian civilization and 
make them American citizens? The govern- 
ment has been “spilling round” on this question 
—now a thievish agency, then a Quaker com- 
mission, again a military officer—everything 
confused and out of harmony, and, of course, 
no good result. Who shall set this right—who 
can set it right but the general government ? 

At the south is the negro, just released from a 
condition of bondage, and granted the form of 
franchise without the substance—the intelligence 
and character wherewith to exercise it. Who 
shall attend to him? His former master is im- 
poverished and unable to do it, even did not the 
old barrier of caste prevent them from coming 
together. Is there not work here for the general 
government? 

All sorts of remedies are offered, and there is 
no one to judge and apply them—and we ask 
for a Cabinet officer, with a voice in the Execu- 
tive Council, to present these questions, and 
press their claims. 

Were there no other reason, the teacher’s own 

sition calls for attention. The lawyer passes 

om state to state in the practice of his profes- 
sion; but how is it with us? Cross the line into 
Ohio, and of what use are Pennsylvania creden- 
tials? Shall teachers always be thus hemmed 
in by mere locality? Shall these petty impedi- 
ments be left in the way of the stream of teach- 
ers flowing east, west, north and south—more 
valuable than all your railroads and telegraphs 
and telephones, for with them goes the power 
ef soul, and not mere physical elements. 

And how much we need this central organiza- 
tion for the unification of the higher and lower 
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interests of education! It is encouraging to see 
here the college men of our State, for the common * 
school and the university are indissoluble, and 
when torn asunder, there is trouble and loss. 
The interests of higher education have been 
chiefly controlled by the charity of religious 
pere—208 a grand record their institutions 

ave made; but the State has a duty here. It 
is right that the higher should reach down 
to the lower, to draw out aspiration, and 
breathe in inspiration—and where they do 
not, it is their shame; we should all grasp 
hands in mutual help. In the old states, this 
action must be voluntarily taken; but in the 
new territories, whence other states are to come, 
the government should save them from the ne- 
cessity of dependence by a complete system; 
and later they will react upon us. Shall this 
great interest be left as now to the territorial 
government? 

We need a Minister of Education to attend to 
this matter of the territories—to see that they 
have the benefit of our experience—our suc- 
cesses and our failures ; that they have a unified 
system. State supervision has its place; but 
we need something at the top, to provide not 
only for our own growth westward, but to take 
care of the growing immigration from the other 
side. 

The PRESIDENT said he would use his few 
remaining moments of authority in calling 
upon some of the members for five-minute 
speeches. 

_Dr. G. W. ATHERTON, of the State Col- 
lege, responded to the first call. He had 
listened to the three days’ work of the Asso- 
ciation, which he attended as a matter of 
official duty. He wished to emphasize what 
had been said in reference to the importance 
of vital union and sympathy between all 
grades of educational workers; if the law 
does not unify the system, let us do it so far 
as working in harmony is concerned: One 
practical suggestion he would make--that 
we formulate the expres-ion of our convic- 
tions, and bring them into a shape to be 
operative on legislation. Public opinion 
must be created that will move our repre- 
sentatives to action. No good thing can be 
got or kept without fighting for it; we must 
lay aside our preference for peaceful meth- 
ods, and go aggressively to work. All our 
work should be brought to bear so as to be- 
come effective in legislation. 

Prof. Haskins was called for, and said 
for himself and others that the meeting of 
the Association had been pleasant and profit- 
able. No one would go further than him- 
self to support this organization, nor in 
giving credit for the work it has accom- 
plished. In the early part of the session, a 
speaker attributed some of the evils that had 
crept into our system, to the employment of 
lady teachers. He believed this was a mis- 
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take ; having large opportunity for observa- 
tion in this part of the State, he was satis- 
fied the ladies were the hope of reform here 
as elsewhere. He would be glad to possess 
the peculiar gift of saying good-bye so as to 
make the departing guests feel like coming 
again. 

The CHAIR said some account of the 
meeting held here nineteen years ago would 
be interesting, and called on the Secretary 
to give it, 

The SECRETARY said the Association would 
be glad to come to Meadville again, having 
never received a heartier welcome elsewhere. 
Of those who attended the session here in 
1865, scarcely half-a-dozen have been with 
us this year: Mr. Hickok read us the story 
of fifty years; Dr. Wickersham, who has 
since made himself such a brilliant record as 
State Superintendent ; your own townsman, 
the state historian ; Prof. Haskins, who has 
just spoken, and two or three others. At 
that meeting, Thomas H. Burrowes read a 
preamble and resolutions on the death of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter; since then, his own 
useful life has closed, and others have paid 
a like tribute to his memory. The then 
President, Prof. F. A. Allen; the chairman 
of the executive committee, Wm. F. Wyers, 
and many more, will not meet with us 
again. Perhaps when the roll is next called 
at Meadville there may be but a half-dozen 
of us left to remember the rest. What ‘a 
commentary on our life—how steadily we 
pass along to join the great majority! 

Judge CuurcH was called upon. He 
hoped the welcome given at the opening had 
been seconded by the people of Meadville 
in such a way as to make our visit a pleasant 
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one. He believed he had not claimed too 
much for his people, and hoped the Associa- 
tion would come again. 

President BAER said this would be re- 
membered as one of our very pleasantest 
meetings. He thought Meadville deserved 
a better name than the Boston of Pennsyl- 
vania, and suggested that we name it rather 
the Athens. He. was sure the members 
would enjoy coming here again. His last 
duty remained—the induction of the Presi- 
dent elect. 

Mr. Morrow being presented by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, was intro- 
duced as President with the wish that he 
might have a pleasant and successful term, 
and retire not only with laurels, but rescued 
from his forlorn bachelor condition. 

The new PRESIDENT said this occasion 
demanded more ‘‘cheek’’ than he could 
muster. He was grateful for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, especially as it was entirely 
unsought. He would do all in his power to 
make the meeting at Harrisburg the champ- 
ion session; and he served notice now on 
all the married men from the dears down, 
that on that occasion the bachelors would be 
on deck, and the Benedicts must take back 
seats. He invited specially, all the ladies, 
and hoped they would bring all their lady 
friends; and he would answer for the 
bachelors. He hoped the very great pleas- 
ure we had enjoyed here would be enjoyed 
at Harrisburg next year by many of our 
kind hosts of Meadville and Crawford county. 

After singing the Long Metre Doxology, 
the Association adjourned to meet at Harris- 
burg, in July, 1885, at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 
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THESE musicians area queer set; it is hard toplease 
them; it is hard to get along with them!” This and 
similar expressions one hears every now and then from 
the lips of people who think they know of what they 
speak. We will lay down a few tules of etiquette for 
the benefit of such; they may get along better with 
musicians by learning a lesson from them. When you 
invite a musician to dine with you, give him at once to 
understand that you expect him to entertain your com- 
pany. Any man of seif-respect will appreciate such 
an invitation, If he comes and does play, be sure to 
start a lively discussion while he is at the piano, for 
this is a compliment that cannot fail to please him. 
When he has played his selections, tell him how you 
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enjoyed the performance of this or that great pianist 
or singer, who perchance performed the same pieces, 
It places the musician in a favorable light, and makes 
him feel comfortable, or, if you please, enter a complaint 
against the style of his music, either that it is too classic, 
or too popular, for this shows that you are a man of 
good taste and judgment. If you are acquainted among 
the musicians of your town, criticise those that are 
absent; it is reasonable to suppose that he indulges in 
like unfavorable opinions of other musicians and that 
he will be pleased with your remarks. If you havea 
very difficult piece on hand, ask him to play it at sight, 
for what sort of a musician is he who cannot play every- 
thing at sight? When a musician refuses to play, keep 
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on asking him, for his refusal is only a pretense. It is 
true you would not press a man to eat if he declined, 
but then there isa dilference between eating and playing. 
A musician ought always to be ready to play, no matter 
how he feels. Of course, you would not think of asking 
a lawyer who dines with you for an opinion in a case 
that involves a lawsuit, nor would you ask a physician 
to prescribe for your child while you socially entertained 
him, for these people charge for their professional labor ; 
but why should a musician refuse to give you and your 
company the benefit of his skill? His work is only 
play, that’s all. If he views the matter from a different 
standpoint, denounce him as selfish and mean, and do 
what you can to injure his business among your friends. 


When you expect a musician to play for you, don’t take 
the trouble to have a tuner examine the condition of 
your piano, What if it is out of tune! If you are 
satisfied with discords, the musician surely ought to be. 
Itis different with painters ; they must have good brushes 
and paints, to produce good pictures; a mechanic must 
have good tools to do good work, but a musician 
should make good music on any old trap of an organ or 
piano, whether in tune or not. One more rule: Every- 
body likes to be treated with a patronizing air, musicians 
especially. Let them feel your superiority socially and 
financially; treat them as a class who live on flattery, 
and mast be indulged as children, This is the best way 
to get along with these queer people!—Xarl Merz. 











































ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A New and Important Movement in the Interest of Accurate Science Study. 


Appletons Science | ext-Books. 


D. AppLeTon & Co. have the pleasure of annonncing that in response to the growing 
interest in the study of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for improved text-books rep- 
resenting the more accurate phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active and 
widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the publication of a series 
of text-books to cover the whole field of science-study in High Schools, Academies, and 
-all schuols of similar grade. 

The author in each separate department has heen selected with regard to his especial 
fitness for the work, and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its 
practical availability for class use and class study in schools. No» abridgment of labor or 
expense has been permitted in the effort to make this series worthy to stand at the head of 
all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been projected 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly inde- 
pendent of the others, and complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series will be issued before September 1, 1884. 
Others are to follow as rapidly as they can be prepared : 














THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By ProFessor F. W. CLARKE, 
Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D., 


Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of “*Hand-Book of Sanitary Information 
for Houschoklers,”’ etc, ‘ 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California; author of “Elements of Geology,’ ete 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member Linnzan Society, etc. ; 
AND J. B. HOLDER, M. D., 


Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANJISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa., 
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